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Map No. M.M.17_ Europe After the Great War, 1921 


The History of Europe Becomes the 
History of the World! 


A new perspective—a new world viewpoint. 
The end of the World War wrought revolu 
tionary changes . . . threw new light on his 
torical information. Thus Webster-Knowlton 
Hazen European History Maps—an entirely 
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teachers a more comprehensive understanding 
of European History. The expansion of 
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urope—the FEuropeanization of the World, 
and today’s Europe after years of turmoil and 
struggle are brought to you vividly and accu 
rately in this outstanding series. 


Its authors, Hutton Webster, Daniel C. 
Knowlton and Charles Downer Hazen, men 
prominent as historians and teachers, have 
given to this series a scholarly and authorita 
tive interpretation. In wide use in history 
classrooms the country over, you must see 
these maps to appreciate their distinct depar 
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of Nations at the beginning? Should it join now? 
Pages 7-10. 

Should the United States belong to the World 
Court? Pages 13-15 

Should the United States cancel the War Debts 
Pages 16-17. 

Is the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact of any prac- 
tical value? Pages 20-21. 

At the London Naval Conference should the 
United States have entered a consultative agree- 
ment similar to the Four Power Pact of the 
Pacific? Pages 22-23, 25. 

Would you say that the London Naval Confer 
ence was a success or a failure? Pages 26-28 
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| BUILT UPON EXPERIENCE Not a newspaper 
Ten years ago a special effort was being . . 
made in the Kansas State Teachers College Not a magazine 
of Emporia to vitalize the study of history 
and to promote an interest in public prob 


No contributed articles 


lems by applying the principles of social 
science to the events of the day. Walter E. 
Myer, head of the department of Sociology = 
| - - : , > > 
and Economics, who had worked for years 
| with the problem in high school and college, 
began in 1921 to present such interpretations . : 

g - A weekly lesson, organized for class- 
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NEW WORKBOOKS in HISTORY 
Workbook 


to accompany 
HAYES 


Ancient and Medieval History ' 
a Modern History 
I. O. Foster I. O. Foster 


Associate Professor of Education, Indiana University, and 








Workbook 


to accompany 


\nD Moon's HAYES AND Moon’s 


and 


Edgar Bruce Wesley 
Social Sctence Department, Senior 
School, University City, Missouri. 


$.60 


Paul Seehausen 


Head of Instructor in History, Shortridge High School, 


Indianapolis, Indiana, 


$.60 


High 


THE OBJECTIVE 


Throughout the Workbooks the aim is that of giving greater significance, permanence, and order 
(logical and chronological) to the study of a period or movement, and of showing at a glance 
the relation of that period or movement to others, and to the whole development of mankind. 


These features attain this objective: 





Organization into teachable units 
In organization and content these Workbooks 
parallel the respective textbooks which they sup- 
plement. For every chapter of the textbook there 
is a corresponding Unit of study. Further sub 


divisions of each Unit are under such headings 
as A General Survey, Outline Exercises, 
Vocabulary Drill, Projects, etc. These sectional 


titles show the various types of activity that are 
presented in which the student is called upon to 
assimilate his texthook information. To use the 
Workbook the student must do purposeful reading 
in the textbook, first in gaining and recording the 
general impression of the assignment, then in 
gathering up and recording the most important 
specific facts. 


Treatment of cause-and-effect 


Historical movements are shown to 


carry over 
from one period to another, and one age is shown 
to have had important effects on a later one. All 
historical progress continues in period-to-period 


development. 


Identification exercises 
Leading personalities that have influenced the 
development of human thought and the enrich 
ment of human life are associated with movements 
and events 


BUTCHER’S 
WORK-TEST MANUAL 
in AMERICAN HISTORY 
(For secondary schools) 
$.64 


Vew York Boston 
Chicago 





Newly revised 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





Emphasis on map drill 


Map study is here recognized as essential to the 
understanding of historical movements. Only 
important boundary lines are given—other mate- 
rial is to be filled in by the worker. The maps 
are large and clear, incentives to neatness and 
precision. Constant reference is made to the 
excellent maps in the Hayes and Moon textbooks 


The achievement tests 


These rapid-fire check-ups show at a glance the 
facts already acquired, and show the relationship 
between these facts. They include all the up-to 
date types of tests—completion, selection, true 
false, matching, and identification. Tabulated and 
numbered, they are easy to correct and grade 
This work may be done by the pupil, under 
supervision, 


The student’s progress chart 


This device, placed on the inside of the back 
cover, is in the form of an easy graph, to be kept 
by the student himself. By showing the progress 
he is making it is highly effective as a means of 
motivation, 


STORM ZAND’S 


STUDY-GUIDE TESTS 
in AMERICAN HISTORY 


(For elementary schools) 
Part I, $.36. Part II, $.36 


Complete, $.48 
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Changing Aims and Values of Teaching the 


Social Studies 


As disclosed by the files of The Historical Outlook and 
The History Teacher’s Magazine, 1909-1929 


BY HUBERT PARK BECK, SCHOOL OF 


Tradition has it that Napoleon pronounced his 
judgment upon history in words none too compli 
mentary—‘‘History is all lies!” * Nor is the name 
of Napoleon the only famous name associated with a 
scorn of history; Mr. Henry Ford is widely believed 
to have declared, “History is bunk!’ And if judg 
ment is to be made only from certain pieces of writ- 
ing which can be included under the term “history” 
in its widest sense, this deprecation of “‘history’’ is 
righteous. 

History, however, has not been unique among the 
social sciences in receiving harsh criticism of its value. 
The past several decades have been marked by wide 
spread reconsideration of educational values, and as 
one of the comparatively new additions to the curricu 
lum, the social studies have fallen in for a generous 
share of scrutiny. The object of this article is to 
review the changes in aims and values of the social 
studies in the secondary school over the past twenty 
years as revealed by discussions in ‘Tue Historica. 
OutrLook, which before October, 1918, was called 
Tue History Teacner’s MaGazine. 

An adequate review of the evidence bearing upon 
the aims and values of the social studies in the 
secondary school has necessitated a thorough examina- 
tion of the files of the magaZine from the date of 
founding, September, 1909, to 1929. For the years 
1909 to 1925 much reliance has been placed upon 
the “Aims and Values” list of references in Prof. 
Richard A. Shyrock’s “Guide to Materials in Tue 
History Treacner’s Macazine and Tur Histroricar 
Ovurtook,’ * although the investigator supplemented 
the material covered by the index with occasional de 
tailed examination of a volume for all references to 
aims and values of teaching in the social studies. In 
many this included aims, 
values, and objectives which were not listed as such, 


cases investigation has 
but which were nevertheless obvious from descriptions 
of procedures, methods, or courses of study. Alto- 
gether, seventy-six separate articles touching directly 
upon the question of aims and values of teaching the 
social studies were covered by this investigation. 

A Typicat Earty Statement or Aims AND VALUES 


In the fifth issue of Tue Hisrory Tracuer’s 
Maaazine, dated January, 1910, Prof. H. M. Bow 





EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


man raised the “Has History a Practical 
Value?,”” pointing out that in the school 

The boy is prepared for carrying on research when he 
expects to carry on business, and the girl is drilled in turn- 
ing out monographs when she expects to turn out biscuits.’ 
Prof. Bowman believed that history might be used 
for reading, studying, teaching, writing, and living, 
but these uses might certainly be made of every 
academic study in the high school, and pre-eminently 
of English. To point out, then, that the study of 
history has these general values is to contribute but 
little to the specific aims which the teacher of history 
should strive to attain, and the need for history in 
the curriculum is thrown open to question. But, 
judging from the discussions in the magazine twenty 
years ago, the position of history in the curriculum 
was secure, for there was little effort to justify the 
presence of history and no unique and vital contri 
bution toward the essentials of education were argued 
or even mentioned. 


issue, 


Today this list of uses of history as given by Prof. 
Bowman is curiously out of date. Not many persons 
writing on the study of history in the secondary 
school at present would refer to its main values as 
assistance in reading, studying, teaching, writing, and 
living. With the great change in the pupil popula 
tion which has taken place in the secondary school 
over the last two decades, exceedingly few of the 
pupils now in school will teach after they leave 
school, only a negligible number will ever do any 
considerable amount of writing, all too few will con 
tinue to study, and the kind of reading that most 
pupils will do after-they leave school will scarcely be 
enriched or aided by the study of history in the 
secondary school. 

In this article published twenty years ago, Prof. 
Bowman enumerates some other values, however, 
which are more nearly in accord with recent discus- 
sions of aims and values. He says that history aids 
in observing, analyzing, and classifying the life 
activities of today, that it assists in forming valua- 
tions and norms for judging character, that the 
methods of solving past problems can be applied, if 
modified, to present problems, that history can help 
to teach tolerance, and lastly that it aids in breaking 


down the loneliness of the present. These statements 
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of value sound somewhat like the values talked of 
today, although the terminology has changed slightly 
In place of referring to 
classifying life activities,” a present-day writer is apt 
“understanding 
speaking of “forming 
for judging character,” the 
present-day writer is likely to have in mind actual 
changes in the character of the student of history, 


“observing, analyzing, and 


to use a term similar to social 


phenomena.” In place of 


valuations and norms 


and will use a term implying modified behavior in 
the student as a result of the study of history. In 
stead of referring to the use of past problems in the 
solutions of present problems, the recent writer is 
likely to mention specific abilities that might be de 
veloped, such as the ability to evaluate certain kinds 
of evidence, and is likely to speak of specific under 
standings that have been gained. Instead of saying 
that history teaches tolerance he is more likely to say 
that the study of history may develop certain attitudes 
of tolerance. Finally, in place of referring to history 
as “breaking down the loneliness of the present,” he 
is more apt to refer to history as disclosing in a com 
prehensive fashion how the present arose out of the 


past. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE AIMS AND PURPOSES OF THE 


TEACHING or History 

This brief evaluation of the article, “Has History 
Value?,”’ that the 
twenty years intervening between its date of publica 


a Practical has implied during 
tion and the present a considerable change has come 
over the expression of the aims and purposes of the 
teaching of history. That this change has taken place 
is the conclusion indicated by the evidence found in 
the examination of the files of the journal. As is to 
be expected, however, this evidence is not conclusive, 
for while revised or new aims appear in some of the 
articles appearing in the more recent issues, old aims 
little 


From this condition it is probably fair to conclude 


reappear in other articles and show change. 


that the aims of some of the more progressive con 


tributors to the journal have undergone changes, 
while there is a tendency among the other contribu 
tors to avoid much innovation in aims. 
this recited, for 


this article makes no attempt to indicate how wide ly 


Specific in 


stances of condition need not be 


the newer aims are accepted and how far the older 


ones are retained. 


Treacuina Facrs 


One of the oldest aims of history instruction has 
the 


scholars dates back through the encyclopedic period 


been teaching of facts, an aim which among 


of the natural sciences to the scholasticism of the 
middle ages. ‘This aim still persists strongly, for in 
1926, according to Miss Frances Morehouse. an 


examination of the svilabi of states, universities, and 
cities for courses in American History disclosed that 
the mastery of facts was one of the three most com 


mon aims listed. Almost every discussion of aims of 


history teaching approves of the use of facts in some 


form, although the more recent tendency is to empha 
size understanding, facts being used only as 
ments in gaining understanding. Some persons, such 
as Carleton Washburne of Winnetka, Ill., have gon 
so far in one respect toward the aim of factual teach 
ing that they have carried out elaborate statistical 
investigations to discover which facts are most neces 
sary for the reading of common periodicals, and have 
organized courses designed to impart those facts as 
The 
of the teaching of facts or knowledge that occurred 
in Tue Historica. 
Teacuer’s MaAGazint 


instru 


advocacy 


efficiently as possible. most extreme 
OvuTLooK 
the twenty years in 
question appeared in the year 1912 in an article by 
W. MacDonald, “From the Point of View of the Col 
Mr. MacDonald writes: 

I must go further, and say that it does not seem to me 
to be the primary object of history teaching in either the 
college or secondary 


and Tur History 


over 
lege.” 


chool to enable the pupil to under 
stand or appreciate his social environment. That is making 
the stress fall upon the wrong point. It is making the 
study ot history bear wholly upon the present and the 
future. 

I think that the object of teaching history in a college, 
from the standpoint of both the instructor and the stu 
dent, is roughly that of teaching the subject, of imparting 
as much knowledge of history....as is practicable under given 
conditions.°® 
ATTITUDES Hanirs 


TEACHING AND 


That the study of facts should be used as a means 
of teaching a love of truth the thesis of an 
article published in 1914.’ This was one of a number of 
articles which emphasized need for teaching emotional 


was 


attitudes as well as factual information. As early as 
1911 there appeared a review of the California His 
tory Teachers’ Stockton Meeting, the 
program of which centered entirely around the teach 
In 1916 G. W. Eddy set forth a plan 
called “The Civie View of the Teaching of History,” 
according to which he believed: 


Association, 


ing of peace.” 


An abiding interest in the affairs of government and a 
patriotic attitude can be acquired in one year... 

A year later Herman V. Ames wrote an article called, 
“How Far Should the Teaching of History and Civics 
Means of 


answering his question by 


Be Used as a Encouraging Patriotism?,” 


saying that history and 
civics should be used: 

to the point where people acquire a sense of unity of 
the country and a feeling of pride and admiration for its 
traditions, ideals, and achievements, but an exaggerated and 
idea of must be 
guarded against.” 


unwholesome nationalism recognized and 
During the following years the discussion concerning 
the attitudes habits led by 
several articles devoted entirely to “the 
international mind” and international good will as an 
Despite the great flood of 
propaganda during and after the war, calculated to 


teaching of and was 


furthering 
aim of history teaching. 


arouse international suspicions and hatreds, and de 
spite the whitewashing of the motives of the United 
States in the World War and in previous wars, dur 
ing this period not a single chauvinistie article ap 
peared in Tue Hisrory Tracner’s MaGazine or in 
Tu In 1923 Prof. C. J. H. 


Hayes contributed a paper called ‘ 


HisroricaL OuriooKk. 


‘Nationalism and 
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the Social Studies,” defining “patriotism” in an inter 
national sense, urging teachers to teach this patriot 
ism, and criticizing the inculcation of nationalism."' 
In 1920 Arthur I. Gates pointed out that: 


In the past historians have considered training of the 
emotions or feelings as an aim of history instruction; ¢. g., 
the cultivation of certain emotional response attitudes such 
as patriotism, reverence for established institutions, and so 
on. At its best history should further the development of 
the child as a whole; i. ¢., should develop habits of effectual 
thinking, feeling and acting with reference to the people, 
objects, laws, practices, institutions, ideals.” 

What Gates would probably call “a habit of criti 
cal thinking,” or in the earlier terminology, “the 
critical attitude,” was another form of behavior which 
appeared very early as one of the aims of history 
teaching. In 1912 R. W. Kelsey, now of Haverford 


College, listed more than a column of disagreeing 


statements made by prominent historians, and wrote: 


The fact that many conclusions of the specialist and of 
the general student of history must be based upon incom 
plete or unsatisfactory evidence makes the training of the 
historian a most valuable asset in practical life. 

High school and college students may be taught to de 
velop the critical attitude by teaching them to distinguish 
clearly between scholarly and popular histories, and to 
watch carefully in all histories for contradictions, 
statements, exaggerated conclusions.” 


loose 


In the following year there appeared another article 
advocating critical thinking as an aim, arguing that 
the severity of the historical methods made the study 
of history “the invaluable foe of credulity.” *' 


Re-CREATING THE Past 

Unlike the aim of teaching certain attitudes and 
habits, the aim of re-creating the past is not an ulti 
mate goal of history teaching, but it may be looked 
upon as an aim through which ultimate purposes can 
he accomplished. The history teachers who have 
failed to arouse in their pupils even the least genuine 
interest in the subject have been legion, a condition 
which overcome if the 
teacher would but put forth effort to make the subject 
interesting. Writing for the magazine in 1912, A. S. 


some writers say can be 


Draper said: 

I am for Froude with his inaccuracies, rather than with 
any other who avoids positive statements and reduces hu- 
man interests in the subject to the vanishing point.... 

One who has helped make history, if he has the other 
accomplishments, can write it better than those who had 
no part in making it, and no one can hope to write history 
unless he can put himself in spirit and sympathy with those 
who made it. 

It is the business of the that students 
get a glimpse of the glamor and romance in history at 
times and in forms and quantities that will be good for 
their patriotic health....The generalities, the high-points, 
the speculations, or the philosophy of history are not of 
much concern to young people. 


schools to see 


No subsequent writer advocating the aim of making 
history real has been willing to take such a strong 
stand in favor of “glamour and romance” as against 
Several writers, how 
ever, have pointed out that interest created by “a 


“generalities and high points.” 


glimpse of glamour and romance” may often lead to 


an interest in reading outside the classroom such 


kinds of historical writings as historical novels and 
biography. Prof. D. C. Knowlton of Yale has re- 
peatedly urged the value of using pictorial material 
in history, and has been instrumental in the filming 
of The Chronicles of America. 
follows: 


In 1925 he wrote as 


The central aim in the teaching of history, that of re- 
seeing and re-living past times and situations, can be more 
nearly realized through dramatization than through any 
other device." 

CutturaL VALUE 

The study of history has probably been held to be 
of cultural value at least from the time it was intro 
duced into the public schools, but it is doubtful if the 
expression, “cultural value,” carries any generally 
accepted meaning in educational writings. Referring 
to values in the study of history, it is used so broadly 
as to be practically meaningless. Writing in 1913, 
Prof. C. J. H. Hayes states: 

History is unquestionably valuable from both the cul- 
tural and the utilitarian standpoints.” 

Webster's 


“culture” 


Secondary-School Dictionary defines 
as “the enlightenment and discipline ac 
quired by mental and moral training; refinement.”’ 
Under this definition, “culture” would include practi 
cally all understanding, comprehension, insight, and 
enlightenment, as well as most habits of thinking, 
feeling, and acting. The term is as indefinite as the 
expression, “liberal education,” about the meaning of 
which history teachers have only a vague feeling. 


So long has the term “culture” been bandied about 
uselessly in treatises on education that it has lost 
whatever precise meaning it might once have had. 
It is significant to note that only rarely has the term 
been introduced in recent discussions of the aims and 
values in history teaching, and when the term is used 
the writer is careful to indicate the meaning it is 
intended to carry. 


TRAINING IN CriTIzENsHIP THROUGH THE 
Stupy or History 

In 1914, when he was State Commissioner of Edu 
cation of Massachusetts, David Snedden wrote: 

history teachers do not certainly know what results 
they seek...” 

Two years earlier he had written in the magazine 
that neither the teachers nor the public have been 
able to formulate the real aims of history instruction. 
He himself was in doubt, but he guessed that the aim 
was to encourage good citizenship and manhood.’® In 
this 1914, E. E. contributed a 
clever satire on the public schools, in which he made 
apparent the uselessness of much that was being 
taught, and in which he made a strong implication 
that the business of the school is to impart to children 
an understanding of the origins and the development 


0 


same vear, Slosson 


Even earlier, 
T. F. Collier had written that history should prepare 
one for intelligent, sympathetic, effective co-operation 
with his fellowmen, that it should make one magnani 
mous, tolerant, and catholic, that it should help one 


of the society which surrounds them.’ 
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to set himself in correct relation with his own time 
and that. it should assist one in discovering what the 
trustworthy guides of the time are.** These, ap- 
parently, were the articles which in Tue History 
Teacuer’s MaGazine first brought forward the claim 
that history should prepare for citizenship. 

In the same year that Snedden stated, “history 
teachers do not know the results they seek,’ he wrote: 

It has been asserted that the study of history lays the 
foundations for good citizenship; that it teaches the pupil 
to think, to reason, and to judge; that it makes for good 
character; that it promotes social efficiency; and that it 
gives culture. 

From recent evidence it appears that many of these aims 
are not attainable to any degree through the study of 
history. The purpose of the general high school is to offer 
liberal education, and so the purposes of history and the 
other subjects as well should be defined in terms of better 
citizenship and better general culture. In the realm of 
personal culture come the aims of permanent esthetic and 
intellectual interests, as well as a mastery of the instru- 
ments necessary to their constitution and development. In 
the realm of citizenship are all the questions which make 
for a more effective group life: submission to established 
political order, co-operative maintenance and improvement 
of it, and the remaining social virtues or moral worths. 

Therefore, history teaching must be based primarily 
upon a fairly well-defined knowledge of the social institu 
tions of the present. The pupil must understand these 
first. He must gain ideals of mght social action.” 

This was written in 1914. In 1927 Earle U. Rugg 
reported in Tue Historica, Ourtook that W. J. 
Osburn, of the State Department of Education of 
Wisconsin, concluded from an examination of 56,000 
history questions that appeared on final examinations 
throughout the country that eighty-six per cent. of 
the questions were seeking to test almost wholly 
one or two of these aims: 

(1) To discipline the memory (63 per cent.); (2) to 
teach the power to organize facts (23 per cent.). The fol 
lowing aims of recognized experts were either not men 
tioned or but in slight degree—less than 1 per cent.: (1) 
To teach the nature of historical evidence and the habit 
of weighing it; (2) to afford practical knowledge for use 
in daily lite; (3) to inculcate a taste for historical read- 
ing; (4) to bring about sympathy and understanding among 
peoples and nations; (5) to inculcate the love of truth; 
(6) to fit boys and girls for citizenship; (7) to promote 
scientific thinking; (8) to correct superficial and preju 
dicial thinking; (9) to interpret the present and judge the 
future in terms of the past; and (10) to afford moral 
training. 

The prestige of knowledge and discipline are still ap 
parent. But all these other values are also 
justifications or assumptions. The “drives” of knowledge 
and discipline still “carry over.” Not until we devise tests 
for each aim will we know whether historical study does 
realize each and every aim set up. At present they are 
but theoretical.” 


theoretical 


To many persons it has become increasingly ap 
parent that if education is to serve the purpose of 
preparation for citizenship, the history class alone is 
unable to achieve that purpose. This realization has 
probably been the chief cause for the appearance of 
the other social studies in the high school and the 
junior high school. In a searching article published 
in 1928 by G. A. Andrews, the question is asked: 

18 training for citizenship the ultimate goal and objec 
tive of history teaching to any greater extent than it is the 


ultimate goal of education in all its branches?....Do we 
find that a good student of history is a better citizen than 
is a good student of the sciences? ™ 
As early as 1912 Snedden was convinced that: 
Our duties are to teach history, and also to teach some- 
thing that has not been named, but which I call sociology. 


Aims or THE OrHerR SociaL Srupies 

As early as 1916 the National Education Associa 
tion had appointed a Committee on Social Studies, 
which reported in part as follows: 

The keynote of modern education is “social efficiency.” 
The social studies afford peculiar opportunities for the 
training of the individual as a member of society; this is 
their primary aim. Results in personal culture are only 
incidental. This primary aim should be accomplished 
through the development of an appreciation of the nature 
of the laws of social life, a sense of responsibility of the 
individual as a member of social groups, and the intelli 
gence and the will to participate effectively in the promo- 
tion of the social well-being. In brief, the aim is the cul- 
tivation of good citizenship.” 

This report of the Committee on Social Studies en 
joyed wide publicity, partly because of its publication 
by the Federal Bureau of Education, and partly 
as a result of the activities of the National Committee 
for Teaching Citizenship, an organization which was 
created frankly as a propaganda agent. The ex 
pressed purpose of the National Committee for Teach 
ing Citizenship was: 

To encourage the education of boys and girls of the 
United States concerning the origin and development ot 
liberty, co-operation, and democracy; the economic, politi 
cal, and social problems confronting democracy today; the 
responsibility of citizens in a democracy; and the ends and 
values of living.” 

The purpose of the committee included the aim of 
teaching girls how to vote so that they would be able 
to use the ballot effectively their 
majority. 


upon gaining 

From February to June of the year 1920 members 
of the National Committee for Teaching Citizenship 
conducted a “Department of Social Studies”’ 
columns of Tue 


in the 
Later their 
appeared in the journal reports made by the Secre 
tary of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
one of which reads: 


HisroricaL OutT.Look. 


The special purpose of this educational unit, the social 
studies, is to introduce the rising generation to the thought 
of those who have sought, and are seeking, social progress.” 


Apparently these bodies were quite successful in 
their advocacy of the addition of the other social 
studies to the curriculum to meet the widely recog 


nized aim of education to train for citizenship. 
Statements of the values to be derived from the social 
studies began to appear in state syllabi, of which the 
following statements are instances. The Pennsyl 
vania “Program of the Social Studies” read: 

History gives us a perspective as to how mankind has 
slowly and painfully learned to lead the group life; social 
science gives us a sort of cross-section view of how man is 
now leading the group life, through various organizations 
and activities that together constitute present-day civiliza- 
tion. The course, Problems in Democracy, is intended 


primarily to train our upper high school students in how 
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to investigate, to reason, to compare, to judge. It is ex- 
pected to train in power and initiative. As a by-product, 
it lays a foundation in the social sciences for those who 
continue in college and those who do not.” 


the 
all the social studies is: 


Connecticut states fundamental purpose for 


To help pupils develop an understanding of the human 
world about them and to become intelligent, considerate, 
co-operative individuals in their collective life.” 

In 1922 the magazine printed a symposium called 
“Characteristic Elements of the Social Studies,” in 
which the peculiar contribution to education made by 
each of the social studies was stated by one or more 
The 


which are printed are, on the whole, quite well formu 


well-known specialists in that subject. aims 


lated, but are very comprehensive in nature.”” 


EXPERIMENTAL CuRRICULA MAKING IN THE 
SociaL StrupiEs 
The very comprehensiveness of the commonly ex 
pressed aims of the various social studies has been a 
source of wide-spread dissatisfaction which has been 
at least a partial cause for a great deal of experimen 
tation in the social studies. The Committee on Social 
of the National 
Education Association, epitomized the cause for a 


Studies in Secondary Education, 
good share of the experimentation when it said: 

It is far less important that the adolescent youth should 
acquire a comprehensive knowledge of any or all of the 
social sciences than it is that he should be given experience 
and practice in the observation of social phenomena as he 
encounters them; that he should be brought to understand 
that every social problem is many-sided and complex; and 
that he should acquire the habit of forming social judg 
ments only on the basis of dispassionate consideration of 
all the facts available.” 

As one state superintendent expressed it, curricula 
makers must remember that in actual life “students 
face problems, not sciences.” 

To a large extent the experimentation has been in 
the direction of teaching the social sciences by a 
series of comprehensive concepts and problems rather 
than by presenting a body of organized and scientific 
knowledge. Such a course is more apt to be called 
something like “Community Life and Civic Problems” 
than “Contemporary Sociology,” 
“The 
“General History.” 


or something like 


Development of Civilization” rather than 
A number of experiments in this 
direction have been referred to or reported in Tue 
Histroricat Ouriook, the most notable article on the 
subject being “Experimental Curricula Making in the 
Social Studies,” M. 
1923.°* Among the experiments described by Mr 


Gambrill were those being carried on by the Uni 


contributed by J. Gambrill in 


versity High School of the University of Chicago, 
Prof. H. O. Rugg at Columbia University, Dean 
L.. ©. Marshall of the University of Chicago, Super 
intendent of Schools C. W. Washburne of Winnetka, 
Director of Social Studies J. L. Barnard of the State 
of Pennsylvania, D. C. Knowlton of the Lincoln 
School, and experimentors at the Oakland, 
Calif., schools, at Detroit, and at the University High 


other 









































School, University of Missouri. Much of the experi- 
“Problems of De- 


mocracy’’ courses, which were quite new at the time. 


mentation centered around the 

Despite the increased attention that has been given 
to curricula in the social studies, the present develop- 
ment appears far from satisfactory, although progress 
has undoubtedly been made in the direction of secur- 
ing a better learning product through the better selec- 
tion of material. At present, further development of 
curricula seems to be dependent upon clearer expres 
The situation as 
it stood in 1927 was summarized by Prof. Edgar 
Dawson in the following words: 


sion of aims of the social studies. 


Educators are still waiting for the leader who will under- 
stand and state the purposes of training for citizenship in 
a way that is not only acceptable to the trained psycholo- 
gist and the student of ethics, but at the same time simple 
enough to appeal to the practical teacher and the maker 
of school curricula. It is hoped that the investigation now 
beginning may result in enlightenment. If it does no more 
than issue a practical analysis of definite “objectives,” to 
use the educator's terminology, it will justify several years 
of effort on the part of the scholars who have committed 
themselves to it. Such objectives may include the fol- 
lowing: 

I. The acquisition of Information, (Knowledge.) 

II. Development of Understanding. Uses the facts of 
history to understand that what is has come about through 
a long process of evolution, a chain of causation the links 
of which were often unseen by the persons who forged 
them, and seen awry by those who watched and tried to 
use the chain. Understanding is assisted by knowledge of 
geography and psychology. 

Ill. Respect for Scientific Training and Experience. 

IV. Faith in the Future.™ 


ForMULATION OF DetTaiLeD AIMS FOR THE 


SoctaLt Srupies 


Until the latter half of the twenty-year period 
under consideration, almost every contributor to the 
magazine who stated objectives or values of instruc- 
tion in the social studies, did so in terms so general 
During this first 
decade only rarely did a writer try to analyze general 


as to be of little practical value. 


objectives or general values into specific aims which 
might be definitely striven for in the classroom, and 
the achievement of which might be measured ac- 
curately. The writer who presented the most de- 
tailed analysis during this period was C. O. Davis, 
who, under the caption of “Realizable Educational 
Values in History,” listed values as: 
1. Auxiliary (i. ¢., lending aid to other school subjects). 
2. Practical or utilitarian. 
3. Intellectual value. Development 
“powers to think”: 
a. Observation. 
b. Attention. 
c. Perception. 


of the following 


d. Analysis. 

e. Comparison. 

f. Discrimination. 
Imagination. 

h Conception. 

Association 

Judgment. 

Reason. 

Memory, 
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9. 
10, 


m. Expression. 
n. Resourcefulness. 
Political and civic value 


. Social value. 


Ethical value. 
Religious value. 
Aesthetic value. 
Conventional value. 
Cultural value.™ 


The terms listed here were so general as to be of 


little 


and 


use; as for example, “memory,” “cultural value, 


“reason.” Furthermore, the article accepts the 


theory of general mental faculties which is now in 


general disrepute. 


transfer values which this article implies to be 


Today psychologists say that the 


great 


are probably very slight. 


In contrast to this list of abstract 


faculties to be 


developed by the study of history, the following list, 


compiled in 1922 by a committee on history textbooks 


used 


more 


in the public schools of New York City, indicates 
specific and detailed aims: 


1. To acquaint the pupils with the basic facts and 
movements—political, industrial, and social—of 
\merican history. 

2. To emphasize the principles and motives that were 
of greatest influence in the formation and develop 
ment of our government. 

3. To establish ideals of patriotic and civic duty. 

t. To awaken in the pupil a desire to emulate all 
praiseworthy endeavor. 

6. To present the ethical and moral principles exem 
plified in the lives of patriotic leaders, 

i. ‘To inspire in the pupil an appreciation of the hard 
ships endured and the sacrifices made in establishing 
and defending American ideals. 

8. To develop in the pupil a love for American institu 
tions and the determination to maintain and defend 
them. 

9. To bring the light of reason and experience to bear 
on radical or alien theories of economic and political 
systems, 

10. ‘To enable the pupil to interpret the present in terms 


of the past and to view intelligently the functions 
and the value of existing systems.” 


In the same year Tue Historicat Ouriookx pub 


lished also a list of the following “desired and prob 


able 


results of a history project, contributed by Prof 


W. H. Kilpatrick: 


? 


That pupils shall learn better how to cope with such 
a problem. 

That pupils shall learn better how to think (criticalls 
in such a field. 


3. That pupils shall learn a considerable amount of the 
history, polities, and geography relating to the prob 
lems under discussion. ‘This alone is what the tradi 
tional teacher seems to seek. 

4. That pupils shall grow in such desirable traits a 
open mindedness, tolerance, etc. 

5. That they make progress toward certain valuabk 
social concepts, ideals, and attitudes: “open door,” 


national honor, etc. 


. That they shall develop interests in matters pertain 


ing to the subject at hand. 


. That they shall build up valuable personal attitudes, 


as self-confidence. 


. That they improve in such social virtues as courtesy, 
co operation, ete. 


. That they build a greater respect for interest and 
achievement in such intellectual and moral inquirie 
and endeavors.™ 


During the following vear there appeared the “Re 


port 


of the Committee of Five on American History 


Textbooks Now in Use in California High Schools, 


which 


ideal 
s 


, 
>. 


t. 


,. 
6 


In 


lists seven somewhat definite “principles and 


s.”’ They are: 


Pride in America and a Sense of Nationality. 


A Sense of Individual Liberty. 


\ Respect for Privat 
\ Belief in 
Rule. 


Property 


Democratic Self-Government by Majority 


Obedience to Law. 


\ Desire for Justice 
\ Will to Defend Thess 


1926, R. W. Hatch 


Principle 


and DeForest Stull con 


tributed a list of seventeen objectives for a unit fusion 


course in the social studies for the junior high school 


The seventeen are: 


) 


. 


. To give 


fo teach groups of subjects together in their natu 
ral relations.’—Charles W. Eliot. 
To create a sympathetic understanding and appre 


ciation of the peoples of the earth as 
fronted with problems, internal and external, which 
have grown out of historical, geographic, 
factors. 


they are con 


and political 


To give children that geographical and historical 
background which will assist in the understanding 
and solution of many problems of the past and 


present. 

lo give a better understanding of, 
the people from various nations 
within our national boundary lines. 


ind respect for, 


who have come 


. To give the adolescent child an understanding of the 


interdependence of nations in this day of almost 
instantaneous communication and transportation. 

To try to find why people in different parts of the 
world have developed different types of civilization 
the United States 
better understand 


with 


get 


nations 
and thus 


compare other 
whenever possible, 


ings. 


. To give ability to use tools of various kinds, such as 


maps, graphs, encyclopedias, the Reader's 
other books of reference. 
make the child familiar 
of social studies material 
magazines and newspapers. 


Guide, and 


with 
to be 


the great 
found in 


amount 
current 


To show the great need for the conservation of 
world’s human and material resources. 

To learn how to work together in contributing to 
the solution of a common problem. 

To and the citizenship 
tolerance and open-mindedness. 


the 


train develop qualities of 
To evaluate propaganda whenever it may be found; 


text, reference book, current materials, persons. 


To challenge, compare, and evaluate the facts under 
discussion. 

training in mental integrity and suspended 
judgment. 

the 


To condemn 
considered. 


superficial and to respect the well 


To develop “a reasoned self-confidence.” ™ 


Judging from the seventy-six lists and discussions 


of aims and purposes of the social studies which con 


stitute the basis of this article, the recently developed 


aims 


for the teaching of economics appear to be more 


practicable than the aims presented for any of the 


other social studies. 


As early as 1921, Miss Francis 


Morehouse listed the following six practicable objec 


tives 
] 


of a ninth vear course in leading industries: 
fund 


To furnish the means of giving students a 


of 
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useful facts about the economic world in which they 
live. (Necessary before abstract thinking.) 

2. To show how dependent every human being is upon 
the production of the economic world; to build up 
the conception of social and economic interdepend- 
ence without which no one understands the world as 
it is. 

3. To give a basis for the teaching of the simpler facts 
and terms of the study of economics. 

4. To show the close relationship between economic life 
and social and political life. 

5. To develop a social spirit in the students—a sym- 
pathy with all workers and a friendly and open atti- 
tude toward all legitimate enterprise. 

6. To give pupils a firm grasp of the developmental 
process, on the economic side, by which the present 
United States was created.” 


~ 


Not only do these aims appear both valuable and 
attainable, but they lend themselves to easy transla 
tion into specific content or “assimilative material” 
for the course, into organization of the material, and 
into the procedure of teaching the course. In 1929 
H. G. Shields published a contribution under the title 
of “Objectives in Junior College Economics,” which 
enumerates the following objectives: 

|. Give the student sufficient training in elementary 
economics to enable him to avoid common economic 
fallacies as a citizen, producer, and consumer. 
. Give the student sufficient training in economic theory 
to prepare for further work in economics. 
3. Give the student 
economic life. 
1. Give the student 
problems. 
5. Give the student 


tS 


a means of interpreting current 
an awareness of present economic 


a means of arriving at safe and 
sound conclusions regarding economic problems. 

6. Give the student a desire to improve our present 

economic life. 


7. Give the student enough economic training so as to 
fit into his general social training. 

. Serve as an orientation course in so far as the indi- 
vidual’s economic life is concerned. 

9. Train the student as a consumer of economic goods. 

10. Give the student some instruments or tools of thought 

which will be useful vocationally. 
11. Give the student a means of interpreting past eco 
nomic life.” 

More than any list of aims, values, or obiectives 
appearing during the last two decades in the maga 
zine Mr. Shields’ list seems to lend itself most readily 
to practical use. The first objective, for example, is 
“to give the student sufficient trainine in elementary 
economics to enable him to avoid common economic 
fallacies as a citizen, producer, and consumer.” To 
attain this objective the teacher can draw up a list 
which enumerates all the fallacie> or types of fallacies 
which he wishes his students to avoid throughout their 
lives. These fallacies or types of fallacies can then 
he studied directly in the course, either at one time 
or, if the course is presented as a science rather than 
a series of problems, at times when they are most 
Tf the 
upon the 
fallacies, emphasizine instead those principles which, 
when once understood in all their ramifications, make 
the detection of fallacies practically inevitable. The 


pertinent to the principles under discussion. 


teacher sees fit, he may avoid emphasis 


degree of success in this teaching can be determined 
without difficulty. Fallacious statements can be pre- 
sented on tests in a form different from the specific 
fallacies mentioned in class. If the students are 
directed to evaluate these statements, and if they 
have thoroughly mastered the principles underlying 
the fallacious statements presented, they can always 
detect the misconception. 
This particular aim of practicable objectives for a 
course in economics, however, may represent a degree 
of practicability impossible of attainment in certain 
phases of some of the social studies. 


and expose underlying 


From an examination of the aims and values ap- 
pearing in Tue History Teacuer’s MaGazine and in 
Tue Hisroricat Ouriook the conclusion seems clear 
that there is a definite trend toward practicability. 
And there is no reason to believe that the trend has 
suddenly stopped; on the contrary, there is reason to 
believe that perhaps the trend is setting in more 
sharply, for the past decade has displayed a remarka- 
ble approach toward a scientific study of education, 
with educational research and educational theory 
advancing at an increased pace. 

N. B— All references are to Tur History TEracner’s 
Macazine and THe Hisroricar 
indicated. 

‘This statement is difficult to authenticate, but we know 
from Napoleon’s writings that he had no good opinion of 
the greater portion of historical writing. He wrote in his 
diary for April 19, 1807, “There have been historiographers 
of France, but it is true to say that they have accomplished 
nothing....a good history can be made to order,” in which 
the context gives a strong implication that he meant his- 
tory can be written to suit any purpose. See R. M. John- 
ston (ed.), The Corsican, A Diary of Napoleon’s Life in 
His Own Words. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1910, 268. 

?When giving testimony on the witness stand Henry 
Ford denied having made the statement, testifying, “I say 
Mr. Delavigne added that. I don’t remember even reading 
it.’ On cross-examination, however, he admitted, “History 
was bunk to me.” See excerpts of testimony in The Chicago 
Daily Tribune for Wednesday, July 16, 1919, page 4, column 
3. The New York Times of that date, on page 2, column 6, 
prints a different selection of testimony. 


Ovrtoox unless otherwise 


* XVI, 355-94. * T, 103-4, 
SXVIT, 110ff. * TIT, 105-6. 
7V, 37-8. *1Ti, 37. 


* VIT, 120-2. 
™XTV, 245-9. 


” VITT, 188-92. 
'* XT, 227-30; slightly para- 


wh 1 eS phrased. 

“TV, 35-40, * TIT, 71-3; paraphrased. 
«XVI, 229. TV, 241-8, 

8 'V , 293-7 ® IIT, 103-5. 

™V, 44-7 *1V, 91-4. 

72V, 277-82: slightly para- SXVITT, 369ff. 


phrased. os eee 
* VITT, 21-5: paraphrased. ™ XTIT, 87; also XT, 85-6, 
7X VT, 401. * X ITT, 337-9. 
*> XVII, 175 * X TIT, 327-37: see also XVIT, 
'XVIT, 157ff. Tf; VIII, 222-6. 


> XTV, 384-406; XV, 37-55. 
‘VI, 167-78; paraphrased. 
*XITI, 215-6. 

*XVIT, S7I1f. 
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“XVITI, 153ff: paraphrased. 
* XTIT, 250-5. 

“XIV, 54-6. 

© XIT, 119-42, 
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History Teaching in Other Lands 


II. Aims and Content of History Teaching in Elementary Schools 


ANNOTATED TRANSLATION BY DRS. JOS. STRAYER, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY AND RUTH 
McMURRY, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


We touch here on the most critical part of the sub 
ject, on the point which may cause the most numerous 
and lively arguments. Our investigators have not 
tried to avoid this difficulty. 
that they have devoted their longest explanations. In 
this 


framed: 


It is to these problems 


connection two groups of questions may be 


Does this 
have any practical effect upon the conduct of 
life? What should be the this 


instruction? 


1. Why is history taught? instruction 


content of 


— 


2. Can the teaching of history exert influence on 
general culture? Can it be an instrument of 
“culture” for pupils of elementary schools? If 
it can, how 

The 


should not be simply to satisfy curiosity; it 


should this influence be exerted? 


teaching of history in elementary schools 


should 
have a practical value. Its proper end is to initiat: 


pupils into the knowledge of the social world. as 


physics or biology introduces them into the world of 


material facts. 
for public life. It follows that the history which is 
first taught to a student will be the history of the 
country where he is to live, of his own country, for 


As a consequence, it fits them better 


the nation, the fatherland, is an historic and moral 


reality which, at the present moment, conditions social 
relations and duties, as well as economic relations and 
possibilities. He should know the whole of which he 
is only a part. 

But to teach the history of the native land is to 
form the sentiment of patriotism, and certain people 
have feared that “the civic point of view in the teach 
ing of history may injure the scientific point of view, 

Editor's Note.—This is the second installment of the 
reports of the Commission on History Teaching appointed 
by the International Committee of Historical Sciences. The 
Commission is composed of the following: Professor Gus- 
tave Glotz (France), Chairman; Dr. Otto Brandt (Ger- 
many), Secretary and Reporter; Don Rafael Altamira 
(Spain), Professor Edv. Bull (Norway), Senator C. Calisse 
(Italy), Dr. W. Carlgren (Sweden), Count Alfonso Celso 
(Brazil), Professor A. Domanovsky (Hungary), His Excel- 
lency Augustin Edwards (Chili), Professor M. Handelsman 
(Poland), Professor Frans van Kalken (Netherlands), Pro- 
fessor A. C. Krey (United States of America), Professor 
C. Marinescu (Rumania), Dr. H. Nabholz (Switzerland), 
Mme. Marie Nielson (Denmark), Dr. M. Pokrovsky (U. S. 
S. R.), Dr. J. Susta (Czechoslovakia), Professor Tenhaeff 
(Netherlands). 

The reports will appear in full in the Bulletin of the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences, subscriptions 
to which (at $1.00 for five numbers, or 25 cents a number) 
may be placed with Co., 83 Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Faxon and Francis 


for, without concerning himself with civic training, 
the historian should have no other 
than to tell the truth.” 


apparent than real, for there is nothing in the nature 


preoccupation 
This first danger is more 


of things which prevents teaching historic facts con 
cerning the native land and at the same time showing 
a rigorous respect for truth. It is simply a question 
of the teacher’s conscience and knowledge. 

There is also danger that cultivation of national 
that fact of 
still greater importance, the growing interdependenc: 
of peoples, and that through lack of knowledge it will 


create at least a ridiculous or dangerous chauvinism, 


sentiment will contradict other historic 


To avoid this it is 
necessary and sufficient that the courses of study be 


if not hatred of the foreigner. 


not confined to instruction in national history, but 
that they make 


universal history. 


a more or less important place for 
This is, 


in various ways in explaining national history, and 


moreover, indispensable 
it also will place the latter in its proper place in the 
history of civilization and of human progress. 
From a more strictly pedagogical viewpoint, it has 
been observed that to give a pupil a clearer idea of 
the present through a knowledge of the past, it would 
suffice to teach him the history of the last two or three 
centuries. Therefore the courses of history give more 


time to questions of modern and contemporary 


history 
Can history be used as an instrument of culture in 
schools ? It doubt. 


Handbooks on teaching, when they wish to.show the 


elementary can, without any 
influence of the study of history on general culture, 
are accustomed to insist on its effect on the imagina 


But if it wer 
only a question of developing the imagination or the 


tion, the memory, the character, etc. 


memory, other disciplines could boast of obtaining 


more striking results. History has its own cultural 
aims, which evidently can be followed only in taking 
into account the age and intellectual possibilities of 
the scholar. 

In the elementary period, history furnishes a frame 
work for classifying the ideas which may be acquired 
from time to time concerning the past. Moreover, it 
shows us the evolution of human societies, permitting 
us to grasp by the method of comparisons, the dif 
ferences between the various societies which formerly 
existed. Through this it teaches us tolerance toward 
men, while it permits us to view serenely the changes 
which the future may bring. 

At a higher stage, history has a distinctive réle in 


the general training of the mind. It develops th: 
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critical spirit in a definite way. Historical facts 
known only by the testimony of others and not by 
direct observation are more difficult to grasp than 
facts which may be directly verified. They may be 
understood only by patient, sincere research, which 
advances step by step, which checks and criticizes 
with the sole desire of attaining a truth, however 
small it may be. It is a method of observation of 
social facts, and it is perhaps this attitude of the 
mind, this historical sense, which is the most profita 
ble result of the study of history, the most useful for 
life as a man and a citizen. One problc™ is to initiate 
into this latter form of culture not the immature 
pupils, but the future instructors charged with teach- 
ing them history. 

It seems that these were indeed the problems which 
were proposed in most of the countries, if not in all. 
The following are the 
sidered: 


solutions which were con 


Germany. In this report there are extremely 
interesting suggestions on the evolution and trans 
formation of the teaching of history in Germany 
by the new generations of historians, especially since 
the war. We regret that we cannot present them 
here in extenso. 

The author of the report defines the aims assigned 
to the teaching of history in Germany according to 
the instructions given in different German 
taking as examples, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, 
“the 
(The question has provoked 
an abundant literature since the war.) 

Bavaria. “Interest in present public life should 


states, 
and 
and famous 


Saxony, emphasizing especially 


Prussian instructions.” 


be awakened, especially if in this teaching is included 
(Instruction of May, 1914.) ' 
“Even in the primary school an 


civic instruction.” 

Wiirtemberg. 
effort is being made to stimulate political thought in 
addition to knowledge of the most important events.”’ 

Prussia. An important place has been reserved for 
the teaching of history and the number of hours given 
to history has been increased. History its one of the 
fundamental subjects which transmit the inheritance 
of German culture and form the core of scholastic 
work. The main purpose of the teaching of history 
is not the learning of details. “On the contrary, a 
far more important aim is to develop the historical 
sense, in order that the pupils may learn to under 
stand the present through the past, and that they 
may be no longer left to face news and events with 
out defense and without critical spirit.” Civic educa 
tion and beyond that, knowledge of humanity, should 
be viewed as the highest aims of history teaching. 
“The belief in eternal and superhuman values in his 
tory, in intellectual aims which alone give meaning 
to all life work, and the consideration of liberty as 
the supreme human force,’ are some of these aims. 
“Instruction should never confine itself to German 
history, but on the contrary should always have in 
mind relations with world history; the history of 


other peoples should be known in so far as it explains 


German history’ or is explained 


by the latter. 
(Prussian instructions of 1921-22.) 


History should 
not only permit foreign points of view to be under 
stood, but above all should aim at understanding 
foreign nations and their culture, and the author of 
the report insists on the importance and the bearing 
of Article 148 of the German Constitution which has 
made it a duty for all teachers to familiarize their 
pupils with the new Europe and the new world, love 
of country and of the people, and the spirit of inter- 
national conciliation. He also says that teachers of 
history are especially charged to instruct young 
people in the spirit, the work, and the aims of the 
League of Nations. Since Germany has become a 
member of the League the orders of the Minister of 
Public Instruction of Prussia, dated May 28, 1927, 
have prescribed instruction concerning the League 
of Nations; from Prussia this practice has spread to 
other German states. 

Because of the differences caused by the freedom 
left to the individual states, the investigator limits 
himself to giving us some general information about 
courses of study. 

For a century it has been a well-established custom 
in Germany to distinguish three stages in teaching 
history: 1, the stage of development where the chil- 
dren of Sexta* and Quinta naively re-live history to 
some extent, and in which they are given impressions 
of historic events and personalities. 2, the stage in 
which intuitive comprehension is developed from 
Quarta to Obersekunda. In this stage the pupils in 
their activity instruction (Note 3) compile material 
from sources having educational value; from what 
are called “Quellen in Schulsinn”; 3, the stage in 
which the grasp of the material is thoughtful and 
penetrating and where there is systematic training of 
the historical 


sense. (Obersekunda to Oberprima.) 


Belgium. The teaching of history in the ele- 
mentary school has a well-marked national character. 
Emphasis is laid on the facts which best illustrate the 
evolution of life in all its manifestations. 
The purpose “is to show without any chauvinism or 
war-like spirit how Belgium has come to be histori- 
cally what she is. Thanks to the Belgians’ obstinate 
love of independence, thanks also to the sacrifices 
which, when necessary, they have the strength to 
impose upon themselves, and to the feverish work to 
which they submit themselves in peace, the objective 
(of history teaching) is to implant in the heart of the 
rising generation the desire to continue this tradi- 


national 


tion.” 

In the normal school the purpose is the same. At 
this point, however, history necessarily goes beyond 
the limits of nationality. “It is traditional in Belgium, 
although the instructions are silent on this point, to 
make the teaching of history give a faithful recon 
struction of the past; we repudiate all apologetic 
intentions, and we intend, above everything, to safe 
guard the moral point of view and the cultural point 
of view....why should there be apprehensions about 
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introducing a nationalistic instruction into the 
schools? Such instruction must seem to anyone at 
all familiar with the Belgian character to be out of 
harmony with that character.” 

Moreover, Belgian legislation, wishing to prevent 
any equivocation, organizes moral and civic instruc- 
tion independently of history. Questions concerning 
the League of Nations are treated in the civics clas- 
ses: among them, respect for nations and for their 
territories, fidelity to treaties of peace, the war, 
international co-operation, and the League itself. 

In the courses of study, systematic teaching of his 
tory begins with pupils of the third group,‘ children 
ten to eleven years old. The course of study of the 
third group includes the rest of Belgian history 
through the war of 1914, with the history of the 
Belgian Congo since the explorations of Stanley. 
This is for children twelve to thirteen years old. 

National history is thus the basis of the courses of 
study. It deals essentially with the history of civili 
zation; it is not appropriate to dwell too long on 
facts relating to war. The problem is to show how 
the nation has organized itself and developed through 
out the centuries. But the course recommends, in 
addition, the study of certain social and civilizing 
events “of European or world history which have had 
repercussions in Belgium since the end of the eigh 
teenth century; for example, the French Revolution, 
the Congress of Vienna, the Revolutions of 1830 and 
1848, unification of Italy and of Germany, European 
colonization in the nineteenth century.” A picture of 
the state of Europe at the beginning of the twentieth 
century completes these ideas. 

At the end of the fourth group there are some les 
sons which give an idea of changing life conditions 
(struggle against hunger and thirst, clothing, means 
of travel, etc.). 

As for the program of normal schools, in the pre 
paratory year (the first year), the professor attempts 
to fix in the minds of the students a chronological 
table of outstanding events in universal history. In 
the three following years the course provides for an 
intensive study in chronological order of several 
particularly important periods; for example, Europe 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, Christianity, the 
World War, the heroic réle of the Belgian army and 
people, and the Treaty of Versailles. 

The fifth year is devoted to the professional train 
ing of teachers. There is a reaction against the ten 
dency to see in history only material for memory. 
The students are encouraged to reason and to com 
prehend the relationships between different events. 
The work consists, on the whole, in a series of care 
fully thought out and critical readings like those of 
the cultivated man who, as he studies an historical 
work, tries to reach an 


opinion on its contents 


through reflective thought. 


Denmark. The purpose of the teaching of history 
is to enable pupils to orient themselves in the current 


of human life, and especially in the life which is 





closest to them, to give them very general political 
and social ideas, and to make them understand the 
society to which they belong, and to interest them- 
selves in it (at the same time, imagination and per- 
ception are to be developed). 

In the elementary schools with seven classes 
(Copenhagen) the history of Denmark is taught from 
the third through the fifth years. This instruction 
is brought up to the present time and includes some 
facts of Norwegian and Swedish history. Special 
emphasis is laid upon the history of civilization and 
a rather large place is given to the biography of the 
great men of Denmark. 

In the sixth and seventh classes, general history is 
studied. Half of the lessons is devoted to the his 
tory of Denmark. Emphasis is laid upon everything 
which helps to explain present conditions; for ex- 
ample, the freeing of the peasants, the labor question, 
the development of industry. Here biographies of 
men who have influenced these events are still used. 

The other half of the lessons is devoted to general 
history; thus the program of the seventh class in 
cludes history from Napoleon I to the present. 

Some elements of social science are added to this 
class, and in the last year the question of the League 
of Nations is studied. 

In the country schools, which often have only two 
classes, general history is no longer taught at all. 

In the middle schools general history is treated by 
“fragments,” that is to say, it is limited to the his 
tory of important facts and biographies of the most 
influential men. A little more emphasis is given to 
the history of Norway and Sweden in their relations 
to Denmark. 

At the normal school the number of hours of his 
tory a week is three the first year, two the second, 
and three the third. The course of study emphasizes 
especially modern history, Scandinavian history since 
1660, and general history since 1789. The rest of the 
history work is limited to the study of a few selected 
topics. 


This instruction “is treated essentially as a 


sort of memory work.” The teaching of history in 
cludes also some study of social sciences. 

At the present time one can “truthfully affirm that 
instruction in history is given in a healthy national 
spirit without chauvinism or enmity, emphasizing the 
community of race and culture with the other Scandi 
navian people. 

United States. There is no national direction of 
education in the United States; this direction is left 
to the government of each state; in fact, authority 
belongs to local officials. If follows that the quality 
and character of the schools vary greatly. 

History is generally considered as a subject which 
contributes to the understanding of social conditions 
and community life. “To learn to live happily to- 
gether is perhaps the principal aim of instruction in 
the field of history.” 


In elementary schools the courses in history are 


generally associated with the courses in civic instruc- 
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tion; in the high schools, with the courses in political 
economy and sociology. 

Other cultural ends are likewise pursued: knowl 
edge of the moral and material progress of humanity, 
knowledge of the great men and women of the past, 
and contact with great historians. 

If the creation of patriotic feeling is one of the 
most generally acknowledged purposes of the teach 
ing of history, there is, nevertheless, a great diversity 
here. No school limits itself to teaching American 
history, but some teachers give more importance to 
the study of European than to the study of American 
history. The treatment given the League of Nations 
also varies with the school. 

Because of the school organization of the United 
States there can be no uniformity in the courses of 
study. Nevertheless, such as the 
American the ‘National 
Education Association have drawn up and proposed 
programs which the author of the report has indicated 


certain societies 


Historical Association or 


to us, and it is noteworthy that these programs have 
been widely adopted. All of them, together with the 
history of America, give a place to ancient history, 


to the history of medieval and modern Europe, and 
especially to the history of England. 

Courses of study followed in the normal schools, 
the teachers’ colleges, or the training classes are so 
varied that it would be useless to describe them. 


In Bavaria the integration of history with the related 
subjects, such as German, foreign languages, and geog- 
raphy, is also suggested. 

°The German secondary schools, which pupils usually 
enter after four years in the elementary school, 
nine-year course. The names of the classes are 
Quinta, Untertertia, Obertertia, 
Obersekunda, Unterprima, Oberprima, 

‘In the “Suggestions” much emphasis is laid upon “ac- 
tivity instruction,” in which the pupils, working under the 
direction of the teacher, gain their ideas, knowledges, and 
skills in the materials of instruction through their own 
activity. The author of the report on history teaching in 
Germany says that, when selecting material, the teacher 
must never regard the imparting of knowledge as the only 
aim of the work. He must always consider which of the 
abilities of the pupils can be developed and _ increased, 
especially independence of judgment, emotional reactions, 
the imagination, and the will power. 

*The course in the cight-year Belgian elementary school 
is divided into four groups or grades of two years each. 


have a 
Seata, 


Quarta, Untersekunda, 


Puritan Literature 


BY HATTIE L. 


The leaders of the Puritans who came to Massa 
chusetts three hundred years ago, the tercentenary 
of whose arrival we are celebrating this year, were 
not poor men in England, but were, on the contrary, 
country gentlemen of good fortune. Their followers 
were well-to-do farmers from Lincolnshire, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk, men who were making a comfortable 
living at home. 

From the beginning these men had a literature of 
their own. Drama was entirely lacking, and also 
Their poetry may have left much to be de 
sired, but the history they wrote, the travel narra 
the Indian narratives, 
had an originality and vigor that is undeniable. 


novels. 
tives, the religious writings, 


On March 1, 1638, a printing house was set up at 
Cambridge. The first thing printed was the Free 
man’s Oath; the next was an Almanac; the next was 
the Psalms, “newly turned into meter.’”” The print 
ing of the Almanac before the Bay Psalm book sug 
that New 
much the same then as now. 
the Psalm book. 

The Bay Psalm book was the first book published 
the United States. It was after 
ward reprinted in England, where it passed through 


gests England weather must have been 


The Almanac preceded 


in what is now 
no less than eighteen editions, the last being issued in 
1754. Twenty-one editions were printed in Scotland, 
the last bearing the date 1759. These editions, 
printed in the Old World, were published without the 
compiler’s enjoying any remuneration from their sale. 
She 
complained bitterly about American pirating of her 


England thus pirated the first American book. 


HAWLEY, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


books during the middle of the nineteenth century; 
we were only paying her back for what she started 
in the seventeenth century. 

The psalms in this book were put into verse by 
Reverends Weld and Eliot of the Roxbury 
Church, and were translated directly from the He- 
brew. The _ introduction the 


John 


contains following 
apology: 

“If therefore, the Verses are not always so smooth 
and elegant as some may desire or expect; let them 
consider that God’s Altar needs not our polishing, 
for we have respected rather a plain translation, than 
to smooth our verses with any paraphrase and so have 
fidelity 
rather than poetry, in translating the Hebrew words 
into English language.” 


attended conscience rather than elegance, 


Some of the verses were decidedly unpolished, as 
verse 10 in Psalm 51: 
“Create in mee cleane heart at last, 
God: a right spirit in me make, 
Nor from thy presence quite me cast, 
Thy holy Spright nor from me take.” 
One critic has said that the lines of the Bay Psalm 
book clank like an engine with gravel in the bearings. 
The significance of the existence of a_ printing 
press in Cambridge eight short years after the com 
ing of the Puritans to Massachusetts Bay becomes 
more evident when we discover that the earliest print 
ing done in important places in England was much 
later. The first printing in Rochester, England, was 
1648; in Manchester, 1732; Liverpool, 1750; and 
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Liverpool was a city of some 25,000 inhabitants. 
Books and education were to these Puritans of 
Massachusetts a necessary part of life, and very early 
provided for. 

During the first century literature was mainly de 
voted to religious writings and to controversial 
theology. A typical title is “The Heart of New 
England Rent at the Blasphemies of the Present 
Generation.” This was written by John Norton and 
published at Cambridge in 1651. It was directed 
against the teaching of the Quakers. 

Of the one hundred fifty-seven books put out by 
the press at Cambridge from its establishment 
through the year 1670, sixty-three were on religious 
subjects. 

The Puritan seems to have done considerable 
reading. John Winthrop in 1640 is said to have pos 
sessed over one thousand volumes. John Harvard left 
to Harvard College three hundred twenty books. 
The libraries of other leading men not infrequently 
contained several hundred volumes. In many 
these private libraries were brought over when the 
owner migrated from England, but additions were 
constantly being made by 
Atlantic . 

Some idea of the subjects which interested the New 
England mind may be gained from inventories of 
books sent to Boston booksellers. The volumes de 
livered by Chiswell of London to John Usher in 
May, 1684, were two Bibles, thirty Greek Grammars, 
six copies of “Sincere Converts,” three of Bythner 
on the Psalms, ten copies of Flavel on the Sacra 
ment, ten copies of “Cattechise,’’ two copies of the 
Cambridge Concordance, two of Sellers’ “Practice of 
Navigation,’ two of Wilson’s “Christian Dictionary,” 
five of Clark’s “Tutor,” four of Borroughs’ “Gospel 
Remission,” four of “The State of New England.” 

The New England Primer is one of the oldest and 
most curious books published in New England. There 
is an advertisement of a second edition as early as 
1691. This little book began with the alphabet. 
After the alphabet, ending with 


“Zacheus he 
Did climb the tree 
Our Lord to see,” 


Cases 


shipment across” the 


comes a section headed by these words: 

“Now the Child being entred in his Letters and 
Spelling let him learn these and such like Sentences 
by Heart, whereby he will be both instructed in his 
Duty and Encouraged in his learning.” 
called 


and begin bravely: 


These things to be learned by heart are 
“The Dutiful Child’s Promises” 


“T will fear God and honor the King, 
I will honor my father and mother, 

will obey my superiors, 

I will submit to my Elders.” 


Poor little Puritan children! 

As one would expect, the religious note dominates 
the New England primer. A few dreadful pictures 
illustrate the text, among them the burning of Mr. 
John Rogers whose wife and ten children are repre 


sented as looking on at the gruesome spectacle. 


With the exception of the Bay Psalm book we find 
but little poetry. Some of the clergymen tried their 
hand at it and left verses, some of which survived 
their sermons, but nearly all of both are forgotten 
now. One curious book in verse is, “The Simple 
Cobbler of Aggawam, in America, willing to help 
mend his native country, lamentably tattered, both 
in the upper leather and sole, with all the honest 
stitches he can take.”” This was written by Nathaniel 
Ward, Minister of Ipswich, and printed in London in 
1647. It was intended as a satire aimed at what the 
old minister considered the follies of his day. It is 
the rankest doggerel. 

Another attempt at poetry is Michael Wiggles 
worth’s “Day of Doom,” or a poetical description of 
the great and last Judgment. 

Anne Bradstreet, daughter of Governor Dudley, 
and wife of a later governor of the colony, is re 
markable as a woman who wrote poetry at a time, 
and in a land where most women did not know how 
to write even their own names. 
signed to her efforts. 


Her name was not 
They were published as: 

“Several Poems, compiled with great variety of 
Wit and Learning, full of delight; wherein especially 
is contained a Complete Discourse and Description 
of the Four Elements, Constitutions, Ages of Man, 
and Seasons of the year, together with an exact Ac 
count of the Three First Monarchies, the Assyrian, 
Persian, and Grecian and the beginning of the Roman 
Commonwealth to the end of their last king, with 
divers other Pleasant and Poems, By a 
Gentlewoman of New England.” ‘This was printed 
in Boston, 1640, and in London, 1650, under the title 
of “The Tenth Muse Lately Sprung up in America.” 

Mrs. Bradstreet’s verses are better than those of 
Wigglesworth or Nathaniel Ward, but they have the 
true Puritan flavor, as these lines show: 


Serious 


“So he that saileth in this world of pleasure, 

Feeding on sweets that never bit of the sour; 
That’s full of friends, of honor, and of treasure, 

Fond fool! He takes this earth e’en for heaven’s bower. 
But sad affliction comes and makes him see, 

Here’s neither honor, wealth, nor safety; 
Only above is found all with security.” 

How often the Puritan muse found expression in 
elaborate if not very cheerful epitaphs any of the 
old cemeteries bears witness with such verses as these: 

“Oh, youth attend, 

Thy Life Amend 

And be prepared to die; 
For think how soon, 

*T will be your doom, 

To lie as low as I.” 

The first American newspaper was begun in Bos 
1704. This “Boston News Letter,” 
printed on half a sheet of paper, folio size. By 1748 
the number of newspapers in Boston had grown to 
five. 


ton, was the 


Almanacs were printed in large numbers. They 
occupied a place similar to that of the magazine of 
today. 

John Josselyn’s “T'wo Voyages to New England,” 
made during the years 1638, 1663, is the most human 
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of the early travels in these parts, and more read- 
able today than many more modern travels. Here is 
part of a paragraph from the first voyage: 

“In the afternoon I walked into the Woods....and 
happening into a fine broad walk, which was a sledge- 
way, I wandered till I chanct to spye a fruit as I 
thought like a pine apple plated with scales, it was 
as big as the crown of a woman’s hat; I made bold 
to step unto it, with an intent to have gathered it, 
no sooner had I toucht it but hundreds of wasps were 
at last I cleared myself from them, being 
stung only by one upon the upper lip, glad I was that 
I scaped so well; but by that time I was come into 
the house my lip was swell’d so extreamly that they 
hardly knew me but by my garments.” 

Josselyn was a good observer. He made copious 
notes of all that he saw, and gives a detailed account 
of animals, plant life, birds, fishes, and Indians found 
in the new land. Some of it reads like a catalog, 
but even the catalog is worth reading for the quaint 
remarks that are interwoven. The following sen- 
tences are taken from the end of the account of the 
first voyage: 

....'We had very cold weather at sea, our deck in a 
morning ore-spread with hoarie frost and dangling 
isickles hung upon the Ropes. Some say the sea is 
hotter in winter, than in summer; but I did not find 
it so.”’ 

The events of the first years of the settlement, 
1630-1649, recorded in the “History of New 
England” by John Winthrop, the first governor. It 
is in diary form, somewhat prosy, but full of quaint 
glimpses into the lives of the Puritans. We are told 
how bullets were used for money; how a woman was 
punished by “a cleft stick put on her tongue for half 
an hour’; how the drowning of a child in a well was 
God's punishment the father for working 
after sundown the Saturday before and was so re 
garded by the child’s father. 

We have also the Letters of Winthrop and his wife 
Margaret to each other, Puritan love-letters, although 
these were not published till 1825. Sometimes one 
feels that letters of so private and personal a nature 
ought never to see the light of print; but these love 
letters are often very beautiful. Here is the post 
script to one of them: 

“I have nothing to send thee but my love, neither 
shall I bring thee anything but myself, which I know 
will be best welcome.” 

Judge Sewall’s Diary covers the history of the 
period from 1673-1729. The following entries are 
from the years 1675-1677: 

“A Scotchman and Frenchman kill their master, 
knocking him in the head as he was taking tobacco. 
They are taken by hue and cry and condemned. 
Hanged. 

“Stephen Gobble 
murder of Indians; 


about me; 


are 


upon 


of Concord was executed for 
three Indians for firing Eames 


House and murder. The weather was cloudy and 
rawly cold, though little or no rain. Mr. Mighill 


prayed; four others sat on the gallows, two men and 
two impudent women, one of whom at least laughed 
on the gallows as several testified. 




























































































“John Holiday stands in the pillory for counter- 
feiting a lease, making false bargains, &c.” 
There is an ancient joke about the settlers of New 
England, that first they fell on their knees, and then 
they fell on the aborigines. The truth, however, is 
that the Puritan was greatly concerned with the con- 
version and education of the Indian. Later, when 
the red men became a hostile menace, and tomahawk 
and scalping knife a constant danger, the Puritan 
showed no more mercy than did his savage enemy. 
Both phases of Puritan relations with the red-man 
found their reflection in literature. 
The writings of John Eliot tell of his patient labors 
in conversion of the Indians; and the books of Daniel 
Gookin describe the praying Indians, and the effects 
of the gospel upon them. The hostile Indian is de- 
scribed in the many Indian captive narratives known 
as Indian Captivities which enjoyed a popularity in 
England in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, rivalled only by our present-day best- 
sellers. The hostile Indian figures in William Hub- 
bard’s “Narrative of the Troubles with the Indians,” 
published at Boston, 1677; in Thomas Church’s 
“Entertaining Passages Relating to Philip’s War,” 
Boston, 1716; and in another account by Increase 
Mather, a “Brief History of the War.” There were 
also shorter accounts which writers in Boston sent 
over to friends in London, and which were printed 
there in 1675-1676 as pamphlets. 
There was much speculation in the early times as 
to who the Indians were; and many were inclined to 
believe that they were the lost tribes of Israel and 
therefore objects of Christian pity and compassion. 
John Eliot, the missionary to the Indians, firmly 
believed this to be true. Much ingenuity was exer- 
cised in trying to show a resemblance between the 
Indian and the Hebrew languages. But Eliot said: 
“T have found a greater affinity in it with the Greek 
tongue than with the Hebrew.” Of course the con- 
nection of Indian dialects with either Greek or He- 
brew lay entirely in the Puritan imagination. 
John Eliot came to New England in 16381 to 
preach in Roxbury. He had a hand with Weld and 
Richard Mather in the translation of the Bay Psalm 
book and did other writing also. About 1645 he be- 
came interested in trying to save the Indians, whom 
he called “those ruins of mankind,” and labored to 
that end during the remainder of his life. He wrote 
two catechisms in the Indian tongue. He translated 
the Catechisms, Primer, Singing-Psalms, Practice of 
Piety, Baxter’s Call, and the Bible, which were 
printed at the expense of Londoners who sympathized 
with his aims. 
The first Indian converted was Hobbamock, “who 
was transported with great wonderment of the power 
the English had with their God,” because when they 
prayed to Him for rain, it did rain, and so he con- 
cluded to join them and their God. This, however, 
was before Eliot began his work, and for many years 
little seems to have been done toward Christianizing 
the Indians. When Eliot did begin to urge it, the 
Indian met him with the question: 
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“If Christianity be so necessary, why for so many 
years have you done nothing in proving it to us?” 
In 1649 an Act of Parliament was passed, in- 
tended to promote the spread of the Christian Gospel 
among the Indians. Considerable sums of money 
were raised for the purpose, both here and in Old 
England, and Eliot was enabled to organize his 
Indian Church at Natick in 1651. 

In 1674 the praying Indians numbered about three 
thousand six hundred, scattered in various settle 
ments. But few of the number were admitted to 
communion, however, for most of them seemed in 
capable of comprehending the real significance of 
the rite. 

One of the hardest things with which Eliot had to 
contend was the uncontrollable appetite of the Indians 
for firewater, with which the baser element 
the whites kept them supplied. The chiefs opposed 
the new religion; one of them saying: “For what 
reason? Let me see your religion makes you better 
than us; then we will try it.”’ 

With his work among the Indians, Eliot kept up 
his duties in Roxbury. His translation of the Bible, 
the New Testament of 1661, and the Old Testament 
of 1663; of which second editions were printed in 
1680, 1685, surely deserve a place in any account of 
the Puritan Literature of New England. To show 
the difficulty of making the first translation, it is told 
that when Eliot read to the Indians, and described 
the verse in the Old Testament, “The mother of 
Sisera cried through the lattice,” and they gave him 
the word for lattice, he afterwards discovered that it 
read: “The mother of Sisera cried through the Eel 
pot,” that being as near as the Indian language could 
come to the word lattice. 

The best of the Indian Captivities narratives, at 
least the most graphic and interesting, is the narra 
tive of Mary Rowlandson, first printed at Cambridge 
in 1682, and reprinted the same year in London, 
attracting much attention both here and abroad. 
“On the tenth of February, 1675,” writes Mrs. 
Rowlandson, “Came the Indians with great numbers 
upon Lancaster: Their first coming was about Sun 
rising; hearing the noise of some guns, we looked out: 
several houses were burning and the smoke ascend 
ing to Heaven.... Now is the dreadful hour come, that 
I have often heard of, but now mine eyes see it.... 
Then I took my children to go forth and leave the 
house: but as soon as we came to the door and ap 
peared, the Indians shot so thick that the bulletts 
rattled against the house as if one had taken a Hand 
full of Stones and threw them so that we were fain 


amone 


to give back. 


“No sooner were we out of the House but my 
Brother-in-law fell down dead, whereat the Indians 
scornfully shouted and were presently upon him, 
stripping off his clothes, the bullets flying thick, one 
went through my side, and the same through the 
One 


of my elder Sister’s Children named William had 


bowels and hand of my dear Child in my arms. 


then his Leg broken, which the Indians perceiving 


= 


they knocked him on head.... Now away we must go 


with those Barbarous Creatures, with our bodies 
wounded and bleeding and our hearts no less than 
our bodies.”’ 

Mrs. Rowlandson’s wounded child died soon after 
she was taken into captivity, and Mrs. Rowlandson 
herself was ransomed in May, after a wandering 
captivity that led her to some twenty places in Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire. The last encampment 
was at the southern end of Wachusett Lake, Prince 
ton, Massachusetts, where one may visit today the 
granite ledge near the Westminster line, called Re 
demption Rock. Here the late Senator George F. 
Hoar had an inscription cut to commemorate the 
agreement between the Indians and John Hoar for 
the ransom of Mrs. Rowlandson. 

Mrs. Rowlandson nearly starved at times during 
her captivity. “Then I went into another wigwam,’ 
she writes, where they were boyling Corn and Beans, 
which was a lovely sight to see, but I could not get 
a taste thereof. Then I went to another wigwam, 
where there were two of the English children, the 
squaw was boyling Horses feet, then she cut me off 
a little piece and gave one of the English children a 
piece also. Being very hungry I had quickly eat up 
mine, but the child could not bite it, it was so tough 
and sinewy, but lay sucking, gnawing, chewing, and 
slabbering of it in the mouth and hand. 

“Then I took it of the child and eat it myself and 
savory it was to my taste.... Then I went 
my mistress’s wigwam; and they told me I disgraced 
my master with begging and if I did so any more, 
they would knock me in head: I told them they had 
as good knock me in head as starve me to death.” 

Cotton Mather prodigious worker, if 
quantity production for anything. He 
preached thousands of sermons and published three 
hundred and eighty-three pamphlets or books. 


home to 


was a 
counts 


In his 
writings as in his sermons Cotton Mather tried hard 
to bring New England back to the Puritan ideal of 
godliness. This was the purpose of his great work, 
the ‘““Magnalia Christi Americana: or the Ecclesiasti 
cal History of New England” (1702) which treats of 
the planting of New England, of the lives of great 
magistrates and divines. Harvard College, the New 
England Churches, “wonderful provinces” (including 
cases of witchcraft), and the “Wars of the Lord” by 
which he meant the struggles with Quakers, Ana 
baptists, Indians, and other disturbers of the peace 
of the Puritan elect. It is not very amusing reading, 
is wordy and mostly dull, except for anecdotes that 
the author delights to insert in the prosy narrative, 
for Cotton Mather, it must be confessed, did gloat 
over stories of death-bed scenes, tales of witcheraft, 
Indian atrocities and the hysterical outrages of the 
persecuted Quakers. 

In Jonathan Edwards, in the eighteenth century, 
the Puritan genius reached its height. This New 
England preacher and writer is considered one of 
the great philosophical intellects of all time. Jona 
than Edwards was the preacher of the great awaken 
ing and religious revival of the Connecticut valley in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. He was mis 
sionary to the Indians near Stockbridge in the Berk- 
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shires; he was president of Princeton for a brief time 
before his death. In the popular mind Jonathan 
Edwards is merely the terrible preacher of hell fire 
and infant damnation. That idea, however, presents 
only the less attractive side of the picture. He was 
a mystic, an idealist and a poet, and a man of far 
above ordinary intellectual ability. 

His greatest book was his “Freedom of the Will,” 
which has been acknowledged “the one large contri- 
bution which America has made to the deeper philo 
sophic thought of the world.” He is one of the few 
American writers whose fame is world-wide. 

Daniel Webster said, “ ‘The Freedom of the Will’ 
by Jonathan Edwards is the greatest achievement of 


Progressive Education and the Teacher- 


Training Institution 
A Study in Colonial Community Life 


BY MARY HARDEN, HORACE MANN SCHOOL, TEACHERS 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, TROY, 


IMPORTANCE OF ProGREsSIVE —TEACHER-TRAINING 


Po.iciEs 

During the past decade there has been considerable 
discussion centering around the term progressive 
In some of these discussions and speeches 
the normal schools and teachers’ colleges have been 
severely criticized, and rightly so, for neglecting to 
train teachers adequately for practical classroom 
situations in the more progressive schools. It is the 
purpose of this article to show how one normal school 
has endeavored to prepare its teachers so that they 
can more easily interpret and put into practice a 
worth while educational philosophy. 

There has commendable and growing 
tendency to select subject-matter in terms of chil 
dren’s needs and interest during the period of de 
velopment in progressive educatioa. If the pupils 
have important individual and group problems to 
solve, it is quite natural that they should turn to 
available material to aid them in working out their 
problems. Such a procedure in classroom instruction 
calls for a type of subject-matter and teaching tec) 
nique almost wholly unknown in the schools of yester 
day. If teacher-training institutions hope to prepare 
teachers adequately for the schools of today they 
must, in their professionalized curricula, provide 
opportunities for a greater enrichment of student ex- 
periences. 

The extent to which normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges need to modify their present curricula is to a 
large degree determined by the personnel of the 
student body. A survey of the needs of the state 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges of this country 
would probably show a great need for a_ broader 
cultural background among the students. A recent 
study indicates that in this particular normal school 
+3.8 per cent. of the students are children of foreign 
The majority of the parents of the 
Such 


education. 


been a 


born parents.” 
entire student body are employed in factories. 














































the human intellect.” Edwards’ “Freedom of the 
Will” was used in American colleges as a textbook 


within the memory of men still living. 

It is easy, in considering the Puritan literature of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, to look only 
upon the uncouth, grotesque side of it, to see it as 
merely amusing, but it should not be so. interpreted. 
If literature is the sincere expression of the life of a 
people, then the things left by our Puritan fore- 
fathers for us to read are really literature, for they 
are sincere, and they do express the life of a strong, 
devout, single-minded people, capable of founding, 
as they did, lasting institutions. 


COLLEGE, AND CLARA SCRANTON, 
ie © 
facts bring out very clearly the need for school activi- 


ties which emphasize American life in its broadest 
cultural aspects. 
Initiation oF A Treacuer-Trainine Unit 
Recently a social studies class in the State Normal 
School at New Haven, Connecticut, was discussing 
the origin of Thanksgiving Day in the United States. 
Although this group of students had studied the story 
of Thanksgiving in the various grades of the public 
schools, they began to seek more authentic informa- 
tion about this great national holiday. After a brief 
study, new aspects of the significance of this holiday 
became evident. One of the outstanding surprises 
was the fact that the first Thanksgiving celebration 
was one of New England’s first community gather- 
ings. The interest stimulated by the community 
aspect of Thanksgiving Day initiated a unit of work 
on Colonial Community Life. 
Virat Reapine ror TEacHERs IN TRAINING 
From their investigation of the First Thanksgiving, 
the class realized that they knew very little about the 
people who lived in New England in colonial times. 
This new interest, centering around the life of the 
people, led the students to an intensive study of 
Colonial Community Life (1620-1750) in New Eng- 
land as compared with present-day community life 
in New England. The class in its conferences de- 
cided that in order to gather authentic information 
about the early inhabitants of New England, they 
must organize their problem for working purposes. 
They also realized that they must seek many sources 
for its solution. In beginning this study the students 
used the type of material with which they were most 
familiar. From their readings in the ordinary high 
school and college textbooks they were soon convinced 
that they needed material which would describe more 
adequately the period of life which they were dis 


cussing. This decision led to a reading of con- 
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temporary and other accounts of colonial life. Among 
the references used were: Bradford, William, His- 
tory of Plymouth Plantation; Dow, G. F., The Arts 
and Crafts in New England; Lockwood, L. V., 
Colonial Furniture in America; Earle, A. M., Home 
Life in Colonial Days; Rawson, M. N., Candle Days. 
The reading of this new type of material revealed 
many facts about the homes, food, clothing, and rec 
reation of the early New England pioneers. This 
reading also served to open up to the group the pos 
sibilities of integrating social studies and art sub 
ject-matter. It was pointed out to the students that 
the types of houses, furniture, utensils, textiles, and 
clothing of the colonists had an art as well as an 
historical significance. It was further noted that 
pictures, drawings, and actual objects helped to clarify 
facts and to increase knowledge as well as reading. 
In their reading of the contemporary accounts they 
soon discovered that the natural geographical environ 
ment of New England presented to the colonies a 
serious problem of adjustment. Through a study of 
the natural environment of the surroundings of the 
colonists, the class discovered that many of the vital 
and pressing problems of these early people were 


concerned with their immediate personal needs. In 
order for these pioneers of colonial times to exist it 
was necessary for them to secure food, shelter, and 
clothing. The fact that the early settlers were able 
to live because of their ability to adapt themselves to 
an entirely new physical environment, led the group 
to appreciate the close relation between 
modern man and his present-day surroundings. In 
a short time the students realized that these early 
pioneers lived together and participated in community 
affairs much in the same manner as people do today. 


existing 


Community History in Retation tro UNitr 
They also found that many of the everyday happen 


ings of the early communities contributed to the pres 


ent progress of these same communities today. The 
people of colonial times as well as the people of today 
had many serious and pressing problems to solve. In 


the early times many of the community activities 


centered around the commons or local green. It was 
here that the male inhabitants of the colonies met to 
discuss the social, religious, and political welfare of 
town 


the community. New England's present-day 


meeting had its beginning in the desire of the colo 
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Building a Colonial House and Interiors 
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nists to govern wisely. In many instances, the attrac 
the New England roadside 
reflects the life of the people of early times in its 
style of architecture and furnishings as well as life 
today. The old and almost forgotten waterwheel, 
found in a few of the old New England towns, is an 
indication of change that has been made by the 
modern textile industry. 

The fact that the early people of New England 
engaged in activities which are of interest in present- 
day life led the students to set up the following gen- 
eral objective for stady, namely: 


tive colonial house by 


To gain knowledge 
and to develop an appreciation of early community 
life as related to present-day community life in New 
England. 

The class decided that in order to appreciate fully 
the relation of the activities of early community life 
in past times to the activities of present-day com 
munity life it would be necessary for them to extend 
and organize the reading that they were doing. This 
decision led to the first activities of the unit: 


1. Searching for suitable reading material. 
Determining reliability of 
counts. 

3. Studying historical writers for the purpose of 
determining their standing among historians. 

1. Making of bibliographies. 

5. Collecting of data on such topics as houses, 
furnishings, food, clothing, occupations, educa- 
tion, arts and crafts, religious and _ social 
customs. 


tbo 


contemporary ac- 


Types or Locat Histroricat MATERIAL 


Early in the study, the students realized that much 
information and a greater appreciation of early 
colonial life in New England might be secured out- 
side of books. It soon became apparent to them that 
they were daily passing houses that were a part of 
the period of history in which they were interested. 
The close contact of the class to material things of 
the period led to another type of activity, the ex- 
cursion. 
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Many students made excursions to old houses in tlic 
vicinity of New Haven, to antique collections, and to 
the museums. These trips became a part of the 
regular unit of work. The excursions were taken in 
some instances by groups, and at other times by in 
dividuals. 

In the art class, the excursions, discussions, read 
ings, collecting of illustrative material, drawing, de 
signing, and constructing centered around the build 
ings, furnishings, and clothing of the colonists. Tl. 
class decided that the art work should develop along 
the lines of a colonial exhibit. Such things as real 
colonial costumes, pewter ware, dishes, pieces of 
furniture, samplers, and warming pans were collected 
for a temporary school museum. The class planned 
and constructed a fireplace wall of a colonial kitchen 
to be used as a background for the museum. This 
background was also to be used for stage scenery. 
Simple pieces of furnishings for stage property such 
as a chest, settle, braided rug, and andirons were 
made. 


ORGANIZING THE MATERIAL 


Group conferences were held at the regular social 
studies class period. In these conferences the stu 
dents talked over the results of their readings and 
excursions. The discussions showed very clearly 
that this group of many nationalities was actually 
becoming acquainted with the historical realia of their 
immediate surroundings. In some instances busy 
Jewish and Italian fathers and mothers were sent on 
jaunts out to nearby communities to see if they could 
find houses, churches, or antique shops that might 
help the students in their work. If their trips proved 
successful, the students then planned to visit the 
places found. In a busy program of a normal school 
the students conserved much time by encouraging the 
aid of their families. Incidentally, these young 
women were doing an excellent piece of work in 
Americanization. In one instance an antique dealer 
was prevailed upon to loan a number of pieces from 
his collection to the collection that the students were 
assembling for the school museum. 

Interest on the part of some students developed to 
the point where they not only sent to the Essex 
Museum, Metropolitan Museum, and similar places 
for illustrative material, but they took week-end trips 
to these places of historical interest. Two students 
had blueprints made of a Cape Cod house. This they 
built in miniature and furnished after they had col 
lected much material on Cape Cod houses. The 
shingled walls of the house were constructed out of 
strawberry boxes. The parents of these students 
owned a shore lot in common, and the miniature house 
was to serve as a model for a summer home. 


Sociat Srupies aNp Art 


The work in the art class began to show the results 
of an enriched background. The art activities began 
with the original problem, the origin of Thanks- 
giving, and continued with every phase of the study. 
The students were also particularly interested in 
adapting their art work to the needs of the elementary 
school. 


Some of the art activities were as follows: 

1. Creative illustrating, with crayon and paint, of 
early colonial scenes such as the first Thanks 
giving. 

2. Drawing of some of the best examples of furni 
ture, clothing, rugs, iron, pewter, brass, and 
copper ware for reference. 


. 


3. Sketching objects at the museum and houses in 
the locality of New Haven. 

t. Group construction of a life-size colonial kitchen 

(modelled after the original kitchen in the 

House of Seven Gables) to be used for the 


background of a colonial exhibit or play. This 
construction included the making of a settle, 


cradle, dolls, life-sized 


costumes for the setting. 


chest, andirons, rug, 

5. Class discussion of beauty of design, workman 
ship, materials, and uses of the many objects of 
colonial life. 

6. Group construction of miniature colonial houses 
and interiors. 


7. Designing and making of booklet covers for 
notes and materials developed in the social 


studies class. 

8. Designing of posters to advertise the exhibit to 

the school. 

9. Arranging and mounting drawings and illustra 

tions for the school exhibit. 

All of the work in the art class was made as origi 
nal and creative as possible. In the illustrating and 
the designing of book covers and posters freedom of 
ideas and originality in design were encouraged. A 
study of design was made in considering the contours 
and arrangement of patterns in colonial furniture. 
pewter, samplers, rugs, and other articles. The colors 
used in colonial costumes and textiles proved to be a 
very interesting study. The students were under the 
impression that the costume of the Pilgrim was 
always dull black or somber gray. Reading and ac 
curate observation brought out the fact that the 
plums, blues, and browns were favorite colors for 
many of the colonial costumes. The class also learned 
of the rich colors and patterns that were later intro 
duced into the homes by colonial merchants and 
traders through the importation of velvets, turkey 
work, dishes, and India prints. The influence of the 
prevailing English styles upon the architecture and 
the furniture of the later colonists introduced them 
to period furniture such as Jacobean and Georgian, 
and to designers such as Chippendale and Hepple 
white. The industrial phase of the work encouraged 
the consideration of types of material, workmanship, 
and utility in any industrial arts product. 

Appreciation as well as technical skill in rendering 
developed throughout the study. Appreciation came 
from an increase in knowledge of art objects and 
their characteristics, contact with good examples of 
colonial art, and experience in designing, constructing, 
and arranging. 

The result of the work in both the social studies 
and art classes showed the students the necessity for 
acquiring a rich cultural background of information 
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for effective work in the elementary grades of pro 
gressive schools. They were encouraged to seek for 
facts that would give a reliable picture of the life of 
the people at this particular time. Constant use was 
made of historical materials found in the vicinity of 
New Haven so that students would not be indifferent 
to the wealth of illustrative material close at hand. 
Units of work including related subject-matter from 
other fields were planned for future use in the train 
ing schools. 

This activity showed the students the advantages 
of planning units of work for consecutive related les 
sons instead of planning for unrelated individual 
In working out the units of work the stu 
dents were using their practice teaching experiences 
so that they would not neglect to utilize the interests 
of young children in such a study. 

Later during the period of student teaching in the 
training schools, many of the students adapted phases 
of the unit to actual teaching situations. 


lessons. 


VALUES AS SEEN BY STUDENTS 
When the work of the unit was completed, the 
students listed the benefits which they had received 


a 
| 














Miniature Cape Cod House 


from the study. The following outcomes were r¢ 
ported: 
1. Growth in appreciation of good architectural 


design. 


2. A better understanding of the life of the people 


in this period of history. 

3. An appreciation of the varying skills and abili 
ties of the members of the group. 

t. An appreciation and understanding of antiques 

5. An increased appreciation of immediate en 
vironment. 

6. Pleasure in evaluating art in interior decora 
tion. 


Pas 


Increased knowledge of available subject-mat 

ter for solving problems. 

8. Ability to recognize furniture of the New Eng 
land Colonial Period (1620-1750). 

9. Ability to select visual aids for teaching pur 


poses. 


10. Ability to select authentic data for construction 
work. 

11. Ability to select, evaluate, and organize sup- 
plementary reading material. 

12. Ability to appreciate the reality of colonial life. 

13. Ability to collect and evaluate a working bibli 
ography. 
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Miniature Construction of a Colonial Room 


14. Ability to budget time for working purposes. 

15. Ability to apportion work among the group. 

16. Ability to evaluate methods and procedures 
used in developing new units of work. 

17. Ability to collect and evaluate materials for 
school exhibits and permanent school museums. 

18. Ability to appreciate the relation of present 
day life to life in the past. 

19. Ability to adapt teaching materials to specific 
classroom situations. 

20. Skill in the use of materials such as books, 
maps, pictures, paints. 


21. An interest in travel. 
22. A desire for more knowledge of colonial people. 
23. A feeling of confidence in planning and execut- 


ing a project involving construction work. 
24. Skill in using related subject-matter. 


More GENERAL VALUES 


In summarizing, it may be stated that the purpose 
of the above type of training for students preparing 
to teach in the elementary school is fourfold, namely: 

1. To give an understanding of current practices 
in education. 

To stimulate an interest in educational activi 

ties which influence the behavior of the child. 

3. To provide opportunities for a greater enrich- 
ment of student experience. 

t. To develop an appreciation for the value of the 
contributions of early American peoples to pres- 
ent-day life. 


bo 


*The authors of this article were instructors in the State 
Normal School at New Haven, Conn., at the time this 
material was developed. 

? Meader, J. L.., Normal School Education in Connecticut, 
Part Three, page 84. 
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A casual survey of textbooks prepared for use in 
American History classes in the high school reveals a 
characteristic plan of organization, suggests a method 
of procedure, and raises a query as to the advisability 
of the course pursued by writers on the subject. 
Particular attention has been given to the method 
adopted by writers as they deal with the period fol- 
lowing the American Civil War. Generally, the 
method is as follows: two or three general divisions 
have been made according to time. The first unit 
studied is usually carried to the last decade of the 
century. The second unit carries the work to the 
close of the World War. ‘The last part of the work 
is given to a summary of the happenings since the 
close of the War. 

Among the topics that are discussed in the first 
division are those that are involved in the develop- 
ment of the West; in the construction of railroads 
and the methods of control that were brought into 
use; in the growth of the laboring group into an or- 
ganized force for social and political pressure. In- 
terspersed with these topics are others that pick up 
the fragments relative to the incidents of election, the 
enactment of disassociated laws, and happenings of 
a political nature. After these problems of the first 
period have been studied those of the next period 
are treated in much the same manner. This does 
not mean that identically the same problems are 
studied, for it is true that some of the questions of 
the first period may disappear entirely. Some of 
them may be present, but not in the same intensity 
in which they were found in the early period. 

The result of this type of procedure is many times 
unsatisfactory. It may be said that the student is 
called upon to make three beginnings and three sum 
marizations of the questions under discussion since 
1865. By the time he has reached the close of the 
year’s work he has, in the consideration of the prob 
lems of the post-Civil War period, been called upon 
to interpret the course of development, shift his at 
tention from one matter to another quite unrelated 
one, and then come to a rational conclusion in each 
of the situations studied. Data that should have been 
kept as a unit have been scattered so that the vision 
of the student has been unnecessarily obscured. 
One may offer the defense that it is necessary to 
deal with the smaller units of time, so that a better 
idea may be formed regarding the difficulties arising 
during any particular year, presidential term, or 
decade. It must be conceded, however, that no text 
presents all the topics that deal with the complexities 
of American life, and it is impossible, accordingly, 
for any one, even an adult, to form a complete and 
true estimate of the nature of the life and problems 
of any particular period. In recent times, for 
instance, the country has just experienced the activi- 
ties of a president-elect in his Good-Will tour of 
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South and Central America. At the same time a 
great effort has been made to introduce the American 
public to the beauties of music and to develop in 
them an earnest desire for a culture not of a material 
nature. Of these two movements, it is probably true 
that one will be mentioned by the writers of the 
future, while the other will be ignored. No attempt 
is made here to estimate the worth of either of these. 
That which is emphasized the more may mean less 
in the life of the American citizen than the other 
means. Under the circumstances, it would be impos- 
sible for any one to claim that he can form a correct 
estimate of the thought and life of any single year or 
small group of years. 

With this in mind, it is submitted that it may be a 
more reasonable plan for developing the power of 
analysis and promoting sane judgment to disregard 
the small or short unit arrangement that is cus- 
tomarily followed and make, instead, a survey of the 
topics as questions of the longer period. For ex- 
ample, the problem of railroads is one that extends 
throughout the entire span of years from the Civil 
War to the present time. It is proposed that this 
topic be studied as a continued topic covering a 
period of seventy years. In this manner, the prob- 
lems that have developed in the course of the years 
may be kept in mind; the varied methods that have 
been tried can be studied and compared; the value 
of the regulations that have been in vogue can be 
determined; and, by the time the student comes to 
the period in which he lives, he should have a clearer 
grasp of the issue and of the methods of contro] that 
have been tried and found inadequate and those that 
have met with some degree of success. He should 
be in a position, therefore, to proceed in his reflec- 
tions as a more rational being than he could if his 
observations had been disjointed by a division into 
three units. 

It is not to be expected that he will become an 
expert in any one line. That would be unreasonable 
and undesirable. But a truly scientific method of 
procedure could be adopted, and rational conclusions 
could be reached in the topics considered. It might 
be that, in the long run, more could be studied than 
can be under the present time-unit plan so generally 
adopted by textbook writers and, inferentially, by 
teachers who find it much easier to follow the text 
plan, as outlined, than to strike out into unblazed 
paths. 

It is proposed, therefore, that the writer and the 
teacher should adopt a course wherein the units may 
be extended even so far as to cover the entire na 
tional period, unless the limitations as set by faculty 
adoptions or curriculum arrangements forbid such a 
How much clearer would be the student's 
understanding of the drift in American foreign rela 


procedure. 


tions if these were treated as a unit from the time of 
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Washington to the present date! It must be admitted 
that foreign relations and developments are not pur 
sued without regard to internal affairs. Home prob 
lems may determine the course of national diplomacy. 
It would be necessary, therefore, to have a carefully 
developed group of questions arranged, so that the 
first studied would lead into those taken up later. 

It is not to be expected that perfection is to be 
attained. It is only suggested that a more compre 
hensive understanding of the problems of the country 


can be gotten by this plan than by the one that ad- 
heres more closely to the chronologic presentation of 
facts. Without sustained sequence there is a lessened 
demand made on the development of judgment. 
Memory is involved, but judgment is more essential 
for intelligent citizenship than memory. If a topical 
procedure, even through a period of a century or 
more, can be used more efficaciously for the develop- 
ment of that power, then the query is, Why not try 
that plan? 


The Unit System of Instruction 


As Used in the Albemarle County Schools, Virginia 


BY R. E. 


SWINDLER, CRITIC TEACHER-SU PERVISOR, DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY 


EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


EXPLANATORY STATEMENT 
While the unit plan of instruction has many iden 
tical features wherever used, there are some unique 
features in the Albemarle County plan that need em 
phasis, and these, as well as a brief statement of the 
general and common characteristics of the method, 
will be briefly set forth in this explanatory statement. 


GuIDING PRINCIPLES 

The following four guiding principles especially 
are emphasized in the social studies: that self-activity 
must characterize all learning; that only those activi 
ties should be selected that contribute to the learning 
product sought; that the learning process is cumula 
tive, each new learning emerging from former learn 
ings, and being an individual matter for each learner, 
the emphasis being placed on individual differences 
and needs; and that the need for 
learning responses becomes more acute as the mass of 
facts, relations, skills, and attitudes accumulates.” 


“organization of 


AppLyine THese GoverRNING PRINCIPLES 
The writer feels that no better method of explain 
ing these principles could be employed than to quote 
from the County Supervisor and tlie supervising prin 
cipals in the schools concerned: 


“The unit plan sets up a significant understanding, 


habit or skill, or attitude which will serve to organize 
a comprehensive aspect of the subject being taught, 
as a focal point of teaching and learning effort. 

“It then selects the subject-matter of the course 
which properly may be made to contribute to the 
product sought, and arranges this subject-matter into 
blocks, according to contributory learning it best 
promotes. Finally, the learning exercises through 
which these contributory learnings are to be achieved 
are selected, and directions are drawn for carrying 
out the activities involved in the learning exercises. 

“We achieve both pupil activity and recognition 
of individual differences 
guide sheets, which are 
pupils. 


through mimeograplied 
placed in the hands of the 
These guide sheets make definite prescrip 
tions for the three levels of achievement adapted to 
slow, average, or bright pupils. Working directions, 


which are thought to be reasonably adequate, are also 





given in the guide sheets. Pupils may, therefore, 
work at their own rates and upon subject-matter 
adapted to their ability. Varied interests are also 
provided for the higher levels. In the lower levels, 
adaptation to ability or interests is made through 
supplementary or alternate assignments to individual 
pupils in case of serious learning difficulty.’ 

“Good teaching today recognizes three fundamental 
concepts: (1) That any course must be organized 
around a limited number of core-concepts, the end 
points or mastery of which will result in a changed 
student behavior or attitude toward them; (2) that 
the accomplishment of these core-concepts comes out 
of self-activity of the student, confronted with situa 
tions which give an opportunity for doing; (3) that 
all cannot do at the same rate or in the same way, 
and hence there must be provision for individual 
differences.... 

“Some teachers (Albemarle County schools) find 
it desirable to precede the unit with a short explora- 
tory test, either objective or oral, to determine to 
what extent the subject-matter of the unit is already 
familiar to the individual members of the class....A 
general overview of the unit by the teacher immedi- 
ately follows. This overview, the length of which 
may vary, brings the pupil’s attention to the im- 
portant phases of the unit and stimulates pupil in 
terest in the topics to be studied. Pupils find it ad 
vantageous to take notes on the overview, either in a 
regular notebook or on the margins of the mimeo- 
graphed sheet. When the overview is completed, 
pupils are requested to begin individual study, using 
the unit outline as a guide. 

“At this point in the procedure the teacher is con- 
verted into a director of study. He leaves his posi- 
tion in front of the class and moves about among the 
pupils, giving assistance to anyone who is in diffi- 
culty. After the work has progressed for a brief 
period, certain common difficulties are quite likely to 
appear. At appropriate times the teacher considers 
these common difficulties with the specific groups in- 
volved, thus saving time and labor. The considera- 
tion of difficulties common to pupil groups may take 
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the nature of asking well-chosen questions, which will 
lead pupils to a solution of their own problems, of 
citing pupils to materials which will furnish the 
needed information, or of presenting certain facts 
which are pertinent to further pupil progress.... 
“The classroom is a study laboratory, where each 
pupil freely makes use of any needed material, keep 
ing notes on significant topics, writing up special 
reports, and unifying summaries... 

“As soon as the pupil completes the first achieve- 
ment level, the teacher checks over the work to see if 
it has been done in a satisfactory manner....There 
is no rigid rule for determining when the unit shall 
be brought to a close.... 

“A general high school supervisor, where such an 
official is employed, cannot suffice entirely....For the 
schools of Albemarle County, the units are prepared 
by the five special supervisors of instruction, under 
the supervision of the county high school supervisor. 
These officials are available through the co-operative 
program set up by the school officials of Albemarle 
County, the City of Charlottesville, and the Univer 
sity of Virginia. The superior teachers of the county 
are organized into committees to assist the super 
visors in the selection and organization of materials 
of instruction for some of the courses....’° 

The above quotations cover the main essentials of 
the unit method as it is carried out in the Charlottes 
ville High School and the Albemarle County schools. 


Resu.ts 

During the 1929-1930 session of the schools in 
Albemarle County the following two-class experi 
ments were carried out: in one school one teacher 
carried on two classes in the social studies at the 
same time, in the same room; namely, American His 
tory and Problems of American Democracy ; another, 
two classes in Latin; a third, two classes in English. 
The results, from objective tests given, tend strongly 
to indicate that accomplishment in these combination 
separate classes compares favorably with that of cor 
responding separate classes in tlhe county school sys 
tem. For instance, in the social science classes a 
careful record of results, as measured by objective 
and standard tests, was kept throughout the year, 
five comparable high schools in the county being 
measured in this field. For the first semester the 
high school offering the two courses simultaneously 
led the schools in both the American History and 
Problems of Democracy courses; and in the second 
semester it likewise led in the Problems course, and 
fell below only one of the schools in the American 
History achievement. 


unanimously decided to extend this unit system to all 
the courses and schools of the county offering social 
studies, science, and English courses. This will make 
the vast majority of all the work done in the county 
carried on according to the unit plan. 

In the second part of the present article is given 
a sample unit in the course in Problems of American 
Democracy. 


The administrators of this system of schools have 


A UNIT IN PROBLEMS OF 
DEMOCRACY 


INTRODUCTORY 


AMERICAN 


EXPLANATION 


~ 


‘orm and Features of the Social Science Unit. 

. Name or title of the Unit: 

a. To indicate: A large unit of subject-matter, with 
related and naturally constituent parts. 

b. To show natural and essential relationship to the 
course as a whole and the other units in par- 
ticular. 

c. To indicate a major problem of our present day 
democracy, and suggest the problem method of 
approach, 

2. The objectives of the Unit: 

a. ‘To conform to the general objectives of the course. 

b. To indicate the specific things to be learned. 

The Bibliography—suitable for laboratory methods. 

Uther materials, such as maps, charts, graphs, maga- 

zines, newspapers, clippings, bulletin board, etc. 

>». The Minimum Assignment (First Achievement 
Level): to be mastered by all pupils, and to serve 
as a basis for the test at the close of the unit. Di- 
rected study period of several days. 

3. The Advanced Assignments, Second and Third (or 
“A”) Assignment Levels. 

- Summary and Review, including oral reports, or 

debates, etc., by the pupils (especially for “B” and 

“A” levels), in addition to the summary conducted 

by the teacher. 

The Test: Usually an objective test, to cover the 

essential points, to test the learning accomplished. 

. Critical Weekly Reading Reports, handed in on a 
form prepared for the purpose, to test the character 
and values of reading being done as the unit pro- 
gresses (one report each week). 

Note—The unit may sometimes have two or more 
major divisions, in order to develop evaluation and 
conclusions by comparisons and contrasts. 

II. Steps and Procedure in Mastery of the Unit. 

1. Introducing the Unit—two phases: 

a. Getting the problem clearly before the class. 

b. Preliminary testing—finding what the pupils indi- 
vidually already know about the unit, in order to 
know what is yet to be learned by each. 

(Class may participate orally in much of this.) 

2. Presentation of the Unit, or “Overview,” by the 
teacher. Covers very briefly all the essential points 
of the unit and furnishes chief basis for the written 
work to be handed in by the pupil at close of period 
of directed study. 

3. Directed Study Period (5 to 10 days), with the 
classroom library and other materials as a labora 
tory, for each pupil to use at his own rate of pro 
cedure under direction of the teacher. (Group dis 
cussion to be engaged in only when some common 
difficulty or interest affects the vast majority of the 
pupils at the same time.) 

4. Organization and Completion of the Unit Assign- 
ment: Includes the write-up of the unit in notebook, 
preparation of outlines for oral work; floor talks, 
debates, making of graphs, etc. 

5. Recitation—oral and written 

Summary and review. 


-~ 


~> 


s 


= 


(includes unit test). 
A sample unit is here taken for illustrative pur 
poses: 
PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 
MALADJUSTMENT AND SOCIAI 


UNIT VI 
Evits 
A. Introduction 

In the following quotation a claim and a challenge are 
put before us: 

“Why do we have so much poverty in the United States? 
We are the greatest nation, the wealthiest nation in the 
world. And yet millions of the American people are below 
the poverty line. What are the causes of such conditions? 
Many people are dependent upon someone else for a living, 
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yet there is plenty of money. America is a land of mil 
lionaires, especially since the World War. Still, we have 
more paupers since the World War than before that great 
catastrophe. 

“Charities and other relief agencies are becoming more 
numerous and rendering greater effects, still they are un- 
able to keep pace with the need. Defectives are increasing 
each year, yet we claim to have a better understanding and 
better methods of treatment of these evils than the people 
of former times. 

“Crime is increasing. It has been said that the United 
States is the greatest law-making and greatest law-breaking 
nation in the world. Why do these evils persist? What 
can be done to help the situation?’—-rom a student of 
present American conditions, in especial reference to na- 
tional investigations and press comment. 

We want to try to answer these and similar questions 
during the study of this unit. What, for instance, does 
prohibition have to do with the crime situation in the 
United States today? Can you answer from any other 
standpoint than mere prejudice? 


B. Objectives (Things To Be Learned) 

I. General: 

1. ‘To develop an interest in and an understanding of 
some of the most pressing social evils, through a 
study of their history and consequences. 

2. ‘To be able to form intelligent opinions as a basis 
for doing our part as far as possible in lessening 
these maladjustments and evils. 

Il. Specific: 

1. To learn the leading causes of poverty, dependency, 
defectives’ delinquencies and crime in society. 

2. To learn the relation of these various factors, one 
to the other. 

3. ‘To appreciate the seriousness and difficulties in- 
volved in dealing with these social maladjustments. 

4. ‘To become acquainted with the most effective meas 
ures and means so far known in dealing with and 
relieving these social dangers and burdens. 

5. To be able to arrive at sensible and well-reasoned 
convictions with respect to these problems as they 
effect local conditions and problems. 

6. To appreciate the monetary and social costs of the 
conditions dealt with in this unit. 

7. To master the fundamental facts necessary to the 
accomplishment of the above aims. 

Ill. Time for the unit, 18 days. 


C. Thought Questions 
1. What is meant by objective and subjective causes of 
poverty? Name some. 
2. When is a person considered to be dependent? 
3. What is the extent of poverty in the United States? 
4. When should charity be given? 
5. What are the advantages and disadvantages of extend 
ing charity to many people? 
6. Is poverty increasing? 
7. How does defective government increase crime? 
8. Why does crime persist with the advance of civilization? 
% How has the point of view towards the 
changed? 
10. Contrast feeble-mindedness with insanity. 
11. What is the duty of society regarding the feebl 
minded? 
These questions can serve as a basis for oral discussion 
and review. 


criminal 
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E. Outline of the Unit 
D. Assignment: First Achievement Level. 
I. The Problem of Poverty. 
A. The Nature of Poverty. 
1. What is poverty? 
2. What is the extent of: 
a. Poverty. 
b. Pauperism. 
3. Historical treatment of poverty. 
a. Change of attitude in late years. 
b. Charity. 
c. Relief taken over by the state. 
d. American treatment of poverty. 
(1) “Poorhouses” or homes for the in- 
digent. 
(2) What are the conditions of “poor- 
houses ?” 
(3) What advances have been made in 
recent years? 
(4) What kind of people should be sent 
to these homes or farms? 
(5) What are some of the difficulties in 
running such institutions? 
e. Has poverty always existed? 
how? 
f. Will it always exist? 
B. Causes of Poverty. 
Objective causes of poverty: 
|. Insufficient natural resources. 
2. Unhealthful climatic conditions. 
3. Defective government. 
a. Bad systems of land tenure, as in many 
countries of Europe, 
b. Unwise taxation. 
4. Unemployment. 
a. It is often a matter of poor distribution 
and maladjustment. 
b. What are some other results of unem- 
ployment? 
5. Low wages: How much is due to the em- 
ployer and how much to the laborer himself? 
6. Irregularity of employment and seasonal 
work. 
a. What are some examples and what is 
the remedy? 


Why, or 
Why? 
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7. Immobility of labor. i. Crime. 
a. Why is labor hard to move? a. Many persons rendered unemployable by 
b. What kind of !abor is easiest to move? crime. 
8. Unhealthful and dangerous occupations. b. Lack of work causes families to suffer. 
a. Name some of these. c. Families left in a bad condition, when 
b. What has been done to correct the evils: father is sent to prison. 
c. Relation of wages to dangerous and un d. Justice of the principle of putting in 
healthful occupations, prison the breadwinner of the family, 


9. New machinery. 
a. Reduces the number of employees. 
b. Good and evil effects of 
machinery. 
. Changes in values of money. 
a. Why does a sudden rise in prices mak: 
life harder for the working man? 


labor-saving 


11. Defects in education system. 

a. Illiterate and uneducated persons are at 
a disadvantage in life’s struggle. 

b. What are some remedies for educational 
defects? 

Question: Has the benefit of education 
been exaggerated? 
12. Defective courts. 

a. Delay in decisions. 

b. The poor man often does not get justice? 
Wealth and judicial decisions. 

c. Present study and criticism of our ju- 
dicial system. 

13. Unfavorable surroundings. 

a. Living near a degenerate neighborhood 
or where one does not come in contact 
with real industry and enterprise. 

b. Political conditions in cities and their re 
lation to the individual’s environment. 

14. War, famine, and disaster. 


a. Effects of the World War 

b. Property destroyed, 

c. Many men crippled 
and communities. 

d. Debts—extent; also the tax burden. 

e. Parts of the world where 
pestilence are found, 


effect on families 


famine and 
f. Means of lessening accidents. 
g- How to protect the laboring man against 
himself. 
h. “Hard Times,” unemployment, ete., and 
the best means of preventing such. 
Sub jective Causes of Pove rty. 
1. What are subjective causes of poverty? 
2. Diseases. 
a. Surroundings. 
b. Lack of 
c. What are some the results 
upon poverty of the people? 
3. Poor judgment, 


food. 


of diseases 


ot 


a. Some people have the ability to decide 
wisely in their undertakings, while some 
do not. 

b. Some people seem always to get “left.” 

1. Intemperance. 

a. Alcohol. 

b. Effects of prohibition. 

c. Intemperance in other things. 

>. Immorality. 

a. Weukens vitality and efficiency and so de 
creases earnings. 

b. It is joined with other causes, such as poor 
judgment and intemperance. 

c. How much determined by heredity? 
environment ? 

6. Desertion, 

a. Fathers often leave their and chil 
dren when times become too hard, or be 
cause of immorality, low wages, and crime. 

b. How can this be prevented or lessened? 


To 


wives 


where it is impossible for him to support 
his family. 
8. Lack of will-power and stamina in certain 
individuals. 
a. Is there any remedy for this class? 
Il. Dependency. 
A. Causes. 
1. Defective Government 
2. Unemployment-—examples. 
3. Low wages—-how to be prevented? 
4. Seasonal work—how made more steady and 
permanent. ; 
5. Unfavorable 


show how. 


surroundings—community — re 
sponsibility in this. 
6. Accidents—campaigns and laws against acci 
dents. 
7. Famine and disaster. 
5. Desertion. 
9. Mental and moral deficiency. 
B. What is the relation of dependency and 
poverty? 
a. How much is dependency hereditary, and, 


therefore, to what degree preventable? 
b. What of the possibility of eugenics in the 
future? 
The Organization of Charity. 
A. What is Charity? 
B. History of Charity. 
1. In early times. 
2, In the Middle Ages. 
$ The Poor Law in England. 
bt. American treatment of charity 


a. Indoor and outdoor relief. 
b. What is the difference between them and 
what is the relative value of each? 
>» What is the modern trend in respect to 


charity? 

a. What is the key word for future charitable 
work? 

b. What is the 
modern charity ? 


character of the vic wpoint of 


6. Consult American Legion as to local condi- 
tions. 
C. The Almshouse. 
1. What is the condition of our almshouses ? 
2. What has been the condition of almshouses 
in the past? 
3. What are some of the difficulties in running 
the almshouse ? 
1. What are some needed reform 
5. Evils and possibilities in management. 
D. Other Relief Agencies. 
1. The Church—is this the best agency 
2. Medical charities—free hospital ind di 
pensaries. 
3. Private associations. 
a. Advantages. 
b. Disadvantage 
t. Methods and service of the Red Cross, Salva 


tion Army, etc. 


Charity Organization. 

|. Methods and management. 
2. How does it work? 

3. Is it justifiable? 

4. Friendly visiting in the family 

5. Treatment of the sick. 

6. Care of dependent children. 

7. Public vs. private charity. 

8. The importance of “an ounce of prevention.” 
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9. How to help dependents to “help them- 
selves”: 

10. Charity and city politics—N. Y. City, e. g. 

11. How much of charity is wasted today? 


IV. Defectives. 


ie 





Causes. 
A. Physical Defectives. 
1. The blind. 
a. What is the extent of blindness? 
b. Causes. 
c. How are blind people treated? 
d. Education of the blind. 
2. The deaf. 
a. Extent. 
b. Causes. 
c. How are deaf people treated? 
. Cripples—natter of prevention of accidents. 
. Effects of war. 
. Education and training of the deaf and 
cripples. 
Bb. Mental Defectives. 
1. Feeble-mindedness. 
a. What is feeble-mindedness ? 
b. Idiots ) 
c. Imbeciles | 
d. Morons. 
ce. Extent of feeble-mindedness. 
f. What is the relation between feeble-mind 
edness and crime, vice and poverty? 
g. What are some causes of feeble minded- 
ness ? 
1. Treatment. 
h. Its hereditary character. 
i. Need of institutions. 
j. Defectives and eugenics. 
2. The insane. 
a. Causes. 
b. How are they treated? 
c. Segregating the various classes. 
d. Is insanity on the increase? Explain. 
C. What is the relation between defectives and 
failure? 
D. What is the relation of artificial living and 
overstimulation to the problem of insanity? 
Ii. Possibilities in prevention and care of insanity. 
The Problem of Crime. 
\. What is crime ?—past and present phases. 
1, What is the relation of poverty and crime? 
2. History of crime—brief survey. 
a. In early times. 
b. In modern times. 


Gr me OO 


distinguish between them. 


3. Change in social standards. 
4. The different kinds of criminals. 
a. The instinctive or born criminal. 
b. The habitual criminal. 
c. The single offender. 
d. The feeble-minded and insane criminal. 
5. Extent of crime—compare U. S. with Europe. 
6. Why does crime increase? 
7. Cost of crime--money cost—social cost. 
8. Condition in our cities, such as Chicago. 
B. Causes of Crime. 
1. Physical environment. 
a. Climate has a great deal to do with crime 
b. Crimes against property increase in cold 
climates and are worse in winter than in 
summer. 
2. Family demoralization. 
a. The problem of disorganized homes. 
b. Reform schools largely composed of chil 
dren from disorganized homes. 
3. Poverty. 
a. How does poverty cause crime? 
4. What is the effect of the density of popula 
tion on crime? 
a. Crime in cities. 
b. Crime in the country. 


5. Industrial causes of crime. 
a. Strikes, lockouts, etc. 
6. Defective courts and penal system. 
a. Many offenders escape punishment. 
b. Everyone thinks that if anyone can 
escape punishment he can. 
i. Illiteracy. 
a. Educated people not as likely to do 
wrong? Why? 
b. Education teaches respect for the law. 
How? 
8. Harmful social amusements. 
a. Saloon, pool-ball, gambling house, etc. 
What others? “The underworld.” 
9, Degeneracy. 
a. Feeble-mindedness is closely related to 
crime. How? 
b. Insanity is related to crime. How? 
c. Some people too weak to resist tempta- 
tion. Why? 
d. About what age are the majority of 
criminals? 
e. Which sex leads in the number of crimi- 
nals? Why is this true? 


C. What kind of person is a criminal? 


a. Goring, an English physician, after studying 
thousands of English prisoners, arrived at 
the following conclusions: 

1. Criminals look practically like other 
people. 

2. They are inferior both physically and 
mentally. 


Question: How would you describe the character of 
a criminal? 
D. Treatment of the Criminal. 


1. History of the treatment of the criminal. 
a. The theory of revenge. 
b. The theory of repression, 
c. The theory of reformation. 
d. ‘The theory of prevention, 
e. A cross-section of the present treatment 
of the criminal. 
2. Prison work. 
a. ‘The contract system. 
(a) Definition. 
(a) Fault of the system. 
b. The lease system. 
1. How does this system work? 
2. What are the disadvantages? 
c. The piece-price system. 
1. What is the good quality in this system? 
d. The public account system. 
1. What is the part played by the state in 
this system? 
2. How does this system work? 
e. The public use system. 
1. Advantages. 
2. Manufacturing of desirable commodi- 
ties. 
f. Recent outbreaks in prisons and _ their 
causes, as in Colorado? 
kK. Juvenile Courts, 


1. What are juvenile courts? 

2. How do they work? 

3. What has been their effect? 

t. Samples of juvenile offenders and how they 


are treated. Get some local data on this. 
a. Suspended sentence. 
b. Intermediate sentence. 
c. Probation—its purpose, and how it works. 
d. Parole—is this a sound principle? 
I’. The County Jail, 
1, What has been the conditions in county jails? 
2. What are the present conditions in county 
jails? 
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3. What is the scientific attitude towards crime? 
And jail conditions? 

G. President Hoover’s Crime and Law Enforce- 
ment Commission, nature of its work—recom 
mendations. 

H. Causes and effects of “the laws’ delays.” 
Assignment: 

At the close of the unit: 

Note——Write a two-page paper on the 
phase of this unit that interests you most, 
giving the essential features of the problem, 
the proper treatment of the evil, and the mat 
ter of the future solution of the problem. 
Emphasize especially remedial and preventive 
measures for the future. 







































F. Advanced Assignments 

For the “B” level: 

Read 50 pages in excess of the minimum (D) assignment 
and prepare reports on five of the “Topics for Report.” 
Assist in preparing debate, as indicated in the “A” 
assignment below. One or more of reports to be given 
orally. 

For the “A” level: 

Read 70 pages in excess of minimum assignment and 
prepare reports on seven of the “Topics for Report.” 


Methods of teaching history are undergoing con 
stant change, and nowhere is this better evidenced 
than in the junior high school. The purpose of this 
investigation has been to assemble the various aids 
and activities used by representative junior high 
school history teachers, with the hope that thes: 
methods may be of service to both the experienced 
and the inexperienced teacher. 

The procedure followed in making this investiga 
tion was the job analysis type of research, described 
by C. C. Crawford in his book on research technique.’ 
The investigation was carried on by interviewing 
teachers on their methods of meeting the various 
difficulties connected with history teaching. These 
interviews were continued until they failed to make 
any new contributions to the methods already col 
lected. The results as summarized below represent 
the methods used by more than twenty teachers of 
history in junior high schools. This list is presented 
as a collection of alternative methods, with no attempt 


at evaluation. 


1. How vo Use Visuat Arps 


Methods of 


making history real are 


these devices for 


described in the 


using important 
following 
paragraphs: 

(1) How to use pictures: Make pictorial note 
books as individual or class projects; use pictures on 
the bulletin board; build a permanent picture file; 
introduce a new topic with pictures; use pictures to 
help understand a difficult subject; illustrate oral r 
ports; use pictures as a foundation for oral reports, 
use pictures as a basis for written topics; use pictures 
in text to teach observation, to comprehend their 
meaning, and to make comparisons; use a series of 


One or more reports given orally. 
Debate: “Resolved, That the Eighteenth Amendment to 
the U. S. Constitution Should Be Repealed.” 


G. Topics for Report 
1. The effects of the World War upon poverty in Europe 
and America. 
2. The relation of heredity to poverty. 
3. The Jukes and Kallikaks. 
4. Outdoor relief in your community. 
5. Crime and city life. 
6. War and the crime rate. 
7. Crime and the immigrant. 
8. The reform school and the boy criminal. 
9. The model penitentiary. 
10. Industrial training for the blind. 
11. Education of the feeble-minded. 


‘EK. E. Windes, County Supervisor, in “Secondary Edu 
cation in Virginia (No. 9), March, 1930. . 

7 R. C. Graham and E. B. Broadwater, principals, respec 
tively, of the Greenwood and Meriwether High 
Schools, Albemarle Co., Va., in “Secondary Education in 
Virginia” (The University of Virginia tecord, No. 9), 
March, 1930. 


Lewis 


Teaching Aids and Activities for Junior 
High School History 


BY HARRIET McCUNE BROWN, UNIVERSITY O1 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


game; test for information learned 
from pictures; use pictures for atmosphere; teach 
pictures by the pupil-lecture method; write picture 
titles. 


(2) Using the motion picture: 


pictures for a 


Use to introduce a 
new unit of work; make the movie a part of class 
instruction by preliminary discussion of film, by 
questioning to stimulate observation, by the lectur: 
method, by asking for written expression of the visual 
impression, by quizzing after the film; show for ap 
preciation only; show for review and give quiz. 

3) How to use slides: Explain by pupil reports 
on slides; let teacher explain slides as shown; teach 
observation by asking questions about slides; use for 
review by having pupils guess slides as shown. 

(4) Still films: Use like slides. 

(5) Source materials of history as visual aids: 
Have pupils contribute relics and other materials; 
hold start a permanent history 
museum; have a discovery day for local historical 
visit 


exhibits of relics; 


spots ; museums and have pupils lecture on 


materials; give pupils problems to solve by studying 
museum exhibits; take small groups to the museum; 
stimulate pupils to go to the museum with parents. 

(6) Other Use the blackboard for 


rough sketches; show charts and diagrams to illustrat: 


visual aids: 


use the time line to teach time sequence 
Map 


The following methods for using maps and globes 


topics ; 


2. Maps, GLoBEs, AND MAKING 


were given: 

(1) Methods of using maps: Teach place location 
on political maps; use physical maps to explain the 
history of a country; use blackboard outline maps 
mark territorial locations, to test 


to trace routes, 
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memory of boundaries; sketch maps on blackboard 
to show some point. 
(2) Using globes: 
show size relationships. 
(3) Map making: Make outline maps by tracing 
and carbon paper, by mimeographing, by cardboard 
patterns, by pantagraph enlargement; use outline 
maps to show territorial locations, routes, to interpret 
statistics, to test locational knowledge; make ani 
mated maps; make relief maps; make puzzle maps. 


Show place relationships; 


3. Devices ror Drity 

A large variety of activities that can be used for 
drill on facts of history are listed in the following 
paragraphs: 

(1) Devices for oral drill: Conduct a rapid oral 
quiz; read a completion story for students to fill in; 
play a matching game; put together a mosaic story: 
have a question-and-answer drill; give an endurance 
quiz; have a trial by jury; drill in pairs; have pupil 
teachers quiz groups; have location drill using a 
political map or a map made by children; play game 
of “great men”; play “king’s chair’; play the “I’m 
thinking of ....”” game; have a history spelldown; play 
a history card game; keep a difficulty list. 

(2) Devices for written drill: Give short quiz; 
use flash cards; give matching drill; read completion 
story; have pupils keep progress graphs. 


t. How 


Methods for using oral activities are mentioned 
below : 

(1) Teacher participation in oral activities: ‘Tell 
a story; read stories and poems; use victrola music; 
read the text to aid understanding; give travel talks. 

(2) Pupil participation in oral activities: Have 
pupils read poems or stories; demonstrate a project; 
give oral reports; use oral projects such as a radio 
program, a sightseeing trip, or a Zeppelin trip; have 
debates; dramatize by 
logues, pantomimes, plays. 


ro Use Orat Activities 1x History 


using impersonations, dia 


5. Teacuine History Turoven Writine Activities 

(1) Recording and organizing information: Clas 
sify items in the order of importance, of chronologi 
cal sequence, or by meaning; assign completion exer 
cise; give using single sentences to 
identify people, events, or dates; have each student 
write a question; require each student to take notes; 
require phrase outlining; assign written reports using 
reference books. 


exercises in 


(2) How to use creative writing in history: 
suggestions for stimnlating creative writing in a 
fashion similar to writing done by other pupils; re 
quire the reading of source materials, historical poems 
or stories, school paper, pictures, motion pictures, to 
get ideas for writing; assign the writing of an imagi 
nary diary; have pupils write letters, historical poems, 
plays, dialogues, newspaper articles, advertisements, 
slogans, historical novelettes, speeches, and imaginary 
documents. 


Give 


AcTIVITIES IN Hisrory Cass 


6. DrawinG 


The 


THE 


following means of interpreting history 





through drawing are offered: 

(1) Charts, diagrams, and graphs: Have pupils 
make charts such as wall charts, time lines, animated 
time lines; make diagrams of historical facts or situa- 
tions; make bar, line, or circle graphs. 

2) Use of copying: Copying and enlarging pic- 
tures from the text; reproducing historical relics and 
source materials. 

(3) Cartoons and sketches: Encourage making 
cartoons of historical information or situations; have 
a cartoon day; make a toy theatre; draw historical 
sketches. 

(4) Still films and slides: Organize slide projects 
with pupil drawings; make still film rolls to show the 
story of a country, using original illustrations. 


7. Construction Activities IN History 

Examples of actual projects are listed, as well as 
suggestions for adapting projects to the various 
ability groups: 

(1) Suggestions for using manual projects: Use 
simple projects for slow groups; use extensive proj- 
ects for rapid groups; stimulate voluntary projects; 
include manual projects for each large unit of work; 
present projects by having them accompany topics 
to which they relate, or by having a surprise day; 
emphasize finished work; use projects as visual aids. 

(2) Examples of projects: Puppet show; camp 
of Caesar; feudal castle; cross section of a pyramid; 
Roman aqueduct; Egyptian mummy; Egyptian 
shadow clock; models of California missions, Spanish 
institutions in California; Viking ship; Landing of 
the Pilgrims; pioneer settlement; papyrus with hiero- 
glyphies; Swiss lake village; fire-making tools; first 
hatchets; model of Stonehenge; Grecian columns; 
meeting of the first trans-continental railroad; model 
of Greek theater; model of the Acropolis; dolls 
dressed in ancient costume; Greek ship; California 
stage coach; model of hall of Karnak; 
Assyrian lion; Roman chariot; Greek coins; model of 
the Clermont; colonial schoolhouse; Roman wall and 
fortifications; medieval book. 


8. How 


Rameses; 


ro Treacu Current Events 

The various means of teaching current events are 
given below: 

Historical method through class development of a 
topic, or through individual development of a topic; 
committee method of reporting on events; topical 
method; notebook method by making a digest of 
weekly events, or keeping a notebook of clippings; 
current events open day once a month; applying 
history to current events; current events via radio; 
current events roll-call; text method using a maga 
zine: problem method of looking up events; current 
events bulletin board; pictures for current events; 
cartoon corner; comprehension game; current events 
class clubs; current events debates; dramatization of 
current events; quiz. 


% Hlow ro Encovrace Hisroricar Reapina 
The following suggestions are offered for encourag 
ing and making use of historical reading by pupils: 


Give suggestions for suitable books to read, such as 
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textbook lists or published lists; browsing table; drawn by children; credit points for reading; pupil 
books supplied by teacher; books supplied by pupils; recommendations; special report days; reading “pur- 
advertising books; history shelf in the library; black ple passages’; collecting historical poems. 

board list of books; card file of books; pursuing a 


vroblem until it leads to home reading: movies and ; —— : = = : ; 
I © Claude C. Crawford, The Technique of Research in 
. Education. Los Angeles, niversity of Southern California, 
incentive to reading; reading charts; reading maps 1928, pp. 143-156. 


slides as stimuli to reading; using the project as an 


Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


By Comm™itrre on Current INForMATION oF THE Narionsn Councit ror Tre Soctatr. Srupirs 
W. G. Kimmel, Chairman 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL in grade twelve. Mr. Mellville C. Freeman, of the 
COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES Boston High School of Practical Arts, President of 

The National Council for the Social Studies will the New England History Teachers Association, 
sponsor a luncheon, hold a business meeting, and will preside. Professor J. Montgomery Gambrill, of 
participate in three programs in Boston during the ‘Teachers College, Columbia University, will speak 


days of the American Historical Association meetings, 4), “A New Approach to the Modern Problems 


we . ee | ; ¢ 
Dec = r 29th, 30th, Sst. : . Course.’ Discussion of his paper will be led by Mr. 
re sony —- 8 yes. on Horace Kidger, of the Newton High School, and Mr. 
_ . TAS) : > , " Te . , . ’ , ° ‘ ° ‘ . 
cember 29th ue ouncil will co-operate with the W. G. Kimmel, Executive Secretary of the Commis 


Co ission of the £ rice istorics Associatio , ; . +o ‘ . 
mmission f the Ameri un Hi te rical ciati © sisas om Che Eoviaiieiiics Of the Gellel Sialic: 
on the Investigation of the Social Studies in the 
. : ‘ : Committee on Local Arrangements: 
Schools. One of these two meetings will be devoted Cc M B , 
; HESTER M. B iiss, 
to reports on the work and progress of the Commis : Ta 
: ; Te — : Witrrep I. Keiwiey, 
sion, of which Professor A. C. Krey is Director ps - 
on : . , : 'yLter KepNER, 
[he second meeting will deal with reports on th ; 
: . i on : ee Horace Kincer, 

work of teacher-training institutions in the training 
: : Joun J. MAHoNeEy, 
of teachers in the social studies. Both of these meet - — Cy 
P . , : ™ OWARD * ILSON, iairman. 
ings will be held in Jacob Sleeper Hall, 688 Boylston : 


Street, Boston. The Fifth Yearbook of the Department of Classroom 


On Monday noon at the Copley Plaza Hotel, the Teachers of the National Education Association (1201 Six 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 1930) contains a 
R ar series of articles of interest to teachers of the social studies. 
all who are interested are invited. At the luncheon’ fyma L. Bolzan and Alma Grace Hamilton, in “Adjusting 
Professor Edgar Dawson, of Hunter College, New the Social Studies to the Dull Normal in High School,” 
York City, will preside. Professor William E. Dodd, ‘scribe the work of the South Philadelphia High School 

ws é SY ; ’ for Girls in meeting the needs of slow pupils. An exten 
Head of the Department of History, University of ion course, open to pupils of fifteen years of age, includes 
Chicago, will speak on “Nationalism in History,” and * per cent. of the school population. The group has a 
i median I, Q. of 87, ten points below that for the tenth 


National Council will sponsor a luncheon to which 


Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger, of Harvard Uni 


grade. For tenth-grade pupils above this mental level, 
versity, will discuss his address. The cost of the courses are arranged in terms of units, and the Dalton 
luncheon is $1.50 per plate, and all who are interested method is used. The group enrolled is selected on the 
rer sie eel » Beeew he Tite basis of I. Q.’s, scores on reading tests, and the estimates 
should make reservations no acer an Mecemper of teachers Pupils use textbooks intended for grades six 
26th. Those who desire to attend should send their and seven, spend the first three months of the course in 


names to Howard FE. Wilson, 4 Lawrence Hall supervised study, and later work individually. Copies of 
parts of guide sheets, tests, and graduated assigmmnents are 


included 
On Monday morning, the 29th, a business and Sedohr Rhodes MacDonald, in “Child Activities in His 
breakfast meeting of the National Council for the ‘TY: includes excerpts from a dramatization, verse, songs 


a : t : ‘ and poetry, and mentions the teacher’s part in the work. 
Social Studies will be held at the Hotel Statler. All [.¢n¢ OBrien, in “Motivation of Collateral Reading ia 


who are interested in the plans and policies of the History,” outlines a plan for the utilization of the interests 
Council are urged to attend. The breakfast will be of pupils, includes a list of subjects of reports based on 
readings prepared by pupils, and mentions the possibilitie 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


at 8.30, and the cost per plate is $1.50. Reserva 


” , ; om between the social studies and other courses. Gladys 
tions should be made with Howard FE. Wilson at the Gietiense' ta “Otic Mido of Gs Untied Catan” Giucribe 
address above not later than December 26th. a pageant which included the making of a large map in 


On Tuesday morning, December 30th, at 10 o'clock, which beaver board was used A series of projects de 
in Jacob Sleeper Hall. 688 Boylston Street, Boston, Yeloped with children in the intermediate grades are pre 
: ented by Florence Slocum, “Gary, Its History and De 
pias gee : velopment”; Ethel Hofmann, “A World’s Fair’; Mary 
England History Teachers Association in the pres Graham Andrews, “Creative Art and History”; Josephine 


the National Council will co-operate with the New 


entation of a program dealing with the social studies McSweeney, “Puppetry Used to Vitalize the History 
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Period”; Grace MacKenzie, “\ Study of Japan and Its 
People.” 

A series of projects in geography is described by Claire 
Micheau Nedder, “Geography Dolls”; Ruth Harris, “Flow 
We Vitalize Geography”; Louisa Newton, “An Animal 
Show”; Grace Ogden, “A Trip Around the Great Lakes”; 
Mame Allen, “Geography as a Means of Developing Toler 
ance.” Jekiel S, Davis describes “A Senior High School 
Geography Course.” George Allen McPheters, in “Char 
acter Education in the Teaching of Community Civics,” 
describes ways to connect the study of civics with the 
experience of pupils. 

A series of articles on the social studies in the kinder- 
garten, primary, and intermediate grades is also included. 


Bernice Alma Prochaska and Reed Bain, Sociology in 
Ohio High Schools (Columbus, Ohio State Department of 
Education, n. d., pp. 39), is a reprint of investigations from 
the Ohio Sociologist. Prochaska used the annual high school 
reports for 1928-1929, supplemented by data obtained from 
replies by principals to a questionnaire. All social studies 
other than history and economics are classified as “soci 
ology.” Thus civics, problems of democracy, and all courses 
which deal in part with social studies are so classified. 
The data are arranged in the form of three tables and 
replies to thirteen questions. Of 877 county high schools, 
775 list one or more courses, with problems of American 
democracy in 259 schools, occupations and community civics 
in 157, sociology in 125, economics and sociology in 115, 
community civies in 109, and other courses in small numbers 
of schools. The courses are required in 38.8 per cent. and 
elective in 61.2 per cent. of the schools. The largest number 
of the courses are offered in the ninth grade, in the twelfth 
grade, in the eleventh and twelfth grades combined. ‘There 
is no uniformity in the subject combinations of teachers 
offering the courses; the general practice apparently is to 
assign these courses to teachers of other subjects in order 
to complete their teaching schedules. The courses ap- 
parently are most frequently given in combinations with 
mathematics, closely followed by combinations with ath 
letics and physical education, foreign languages, home eco 
nomics, Chemistry or physics, in the order of frequency of 
mention listed. The textbooks and reference books, ar 
ranged in order of frequency of mention, indicate a lack 
of agreement on the content of the courses. ‘Teachers are 
inadequately trained. 

Bain’s investigation, based on replies to a questionnaire 
received from 288 high school principals, is based on courses 
in sociology and social seedilalinis, Data are included in 
five tables. Findings include: (1) sociology tends to crowd 
out courses in social problems, especially in large city high 
schools; (2) the latter type of schools often offer both 
courses; (3) rural principals would make sociology a re 
quired course, but there is a disposition among city prin 
cipals to regard it as an elective course; (4) 70.2 per cent 
favor a (5) 33.4 per cent, of the 
principals regard a minor in sociology as essential for the 
teacher who is to offer the course, while 40 per cent. of 


one-semester course; 


the urban principals would require a major in sociology ; 
(6) 65 per cent. have difficulty in obtaining adequately 
trained teachers; (7) almost 80 per cent. expect to see 
sociology obtain an increasing importance in the curriculum 
during the next ten years; (8) sociology is regarded by 
principals as more valuable than economics. 


The entire October number of the Journal of the Louisi 
ana State Teachers’ Association is devoted to the teaching 
of the social studies. Paul Weiss, in “Modern Trends in 
the Social discusses current changes in aims, 
types of courses, textbooks, and methods of study and 
teaching. John E. Coxe, in “Vitalizing Civie Training in 
the High School,” stresses the need for facing social facts 
squarely in the classroom, however unpleasant they may 
be. He regards the social studies as one of the main fields 
in the curriculum, and states that the school can never 
fully realize its purpose if a policy prevails which pro 


Sciences,” 


hibits the study of live social issues. ‘The following safe- 

guards for such study are set forth as follows: 

“I, Common sense should prevail as to which live and 
controversial issues are discussed. ‘The school cannot 
cover all of them. Proper selection should result in 
the use of topics which are appropriate for the con- 
sideration of children, which have large social sig- 
nificance, and which do not arouse unnecessarily 
warring public emotions, 

Teachers should be carefully trained to distinguish 

between the approach of the propagandist and the 

approach of the scientist. The iniportance of strict 
impartiality in arriving at final. decisions, or conclu- 
sions, should be clearly realized. 

3. The introduction of the study of controversial issues 
should be made gradually. 

“4. The community should be taken into the confidence 
of teacher and school administrators. Class-conscious 
groups, particularly, should understand the impartial- 
ity of the school’s attitude. 

5. The pitfalls of poor teaching in this field and the 
danger of misunderstanding on the part of the public 
should be carefully evaluated, in order that difficulties 
may be prevented. 

“6. Remember always that the objective is to develop a 
method of studying controversial issues, not to settle 
them in the classroom. A tactful teacher will develop 
open-mindedness in pupils by seeing that both sides 
to controversial issues which come up for discussion 
are presented.” 

Harry de La Rue, in “What the College Expects of the 
High School Student in History,” states that “what to 
teach must remain a debatable question,” cites data from 
the division of space in different textbooks and from an 
investigation of questions asked by teachers to indicate the 
need for improvement. ‘There is a tendency at present to 
set up standards and then test achievements by these 
standards, but history does not readily lend itself to these 
standards, and focusing attention unduly on the achieve- 
ment of a definite standard may result in losing sight of 
imparting information and developing the capacity of rea- 
soning. In “The Value and Place of Geography in the 
High School Curriculum,” John S. Kyser states that geogra- 
phy “has labored under a kind of inferiority complex,” that 
emphasis has been largely on the place element, and that the 
study of geography in the schools has been handicapped 
until recently by the lack of advanced study in univer- 
sities. The contributions to be made by geography include 
organized study of regions or areas, the gaining of a wider 
vision for other studies, and the value of useful knowledge 
after graduation. 


Lilla McClure, in “Community Civics versus Formal 
Civics,” sets forth the desirability of arousing a “feeling 


consciousness 
sponsible citizenship.” 


of social necessary for the creation of re- 
Kate E. Perkins, in “Training for 
Citizenship,” sets forth five traits which may be developed 
through the study of history: concentration ef purpose, 
broadmindedness, respect for men and women who have 
made contributions, respect for law, and training in use of 
leisure. In “Practical Civics in the Working Out of Ameri- 
‘an Ideals,” Charles W. Pipkin stresses the state of becom- 
ing rather than resignation to conditions as they are as 
the goal of intelligent patriotism. Hefley, in “A 
Teaching Unit in American History Designed to Follow 
the Morrison Plan of Instruction,’ outlines a unit and in- 
cludes an assimilation test of forty-four items. Kate Bacot 
presents “A Teaching Unit in European History According 
to the Laboratory Method.” Grace Ulmer discusses “Meth- 
ods and Materials in the Teaching of American History.” 
The “Minutes of the Meeting of the Social Science Section 
of the L.. T. A.” are included. 


Sue 


Helen M. Campbell, in “Prejudiced Thinking of School 
Children,” in the October number of The Teachers’ Journal 
and Abstract, reports some results of an investigation of 
the responses of children at different grade levels to certain 
types of controversial issues. 


A tabulation of topics of a 
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controversial nature discussed in the newspapers and 
periodicals was made through a sampling of The Literary 
Digest. Two criteria for the elimination of from 
the long list were used: (1) discretion—sentimentally cher 
ished prejudices which might result in school administrators 
refusals to permit investigation of community prejudices ; 
(2) practicality—attention span of children, and the time 
element. ‘The items finally used included prejudices on 
social groups, social and economic terms, such as socialism, 
modernism, anarchists, prohibition. These were ar 
ranged in “reaction schedules”; for example, “Bootleggers 
(should, should not) be kept in prison as long as possible,” 
and pupils were asked to cross out one of the words or 
series of words in parentheses. Space was also provided 
for any additional or qualifying statement for each item. 
The “reaction schedule” was administered to 97 
diate, 107 junior high school, and 
pupils. Considerable space is 
of different types of responses. 


Issues 


items 


interme 
106 senior high school 
given to the classification 
About 80 per cent. of the 
responses may be classified as prejudiced, with a variation 
of only 2 per cent. in the parentages of prejudiced re 


sponses at different grade levels. There seems to be no 


sound reason to assume incidental transfer from the ac 
cumulation of information to the use of information in 
thinking. 

C, C. Crawford and Roland Wells Grinstead, in “The 


Use of the Excursion in Teaching Commercial Geography,” 
in the October issue of Journal of Geography, report a 
series of four experiments. Two of the experiments were 
of the rotation type and two were equivalent group ex 
periments, the pupils being paired in terms of intelligence 
and school status. The subjects considered in the different 
experiments were dairying, manufacturing of furniture, 
meat packing industry, and tire manufacturing. The class 
room work tor the groups who studied about the different 
industries was based on progressive procedures, while the 
groups who went on excursions followed definite plans. 
The time spent was the same for all groups, two-hour 
periods. Based on a comprehensive test, the results were 
uniformly in favor of the excursion method, with differences 
in average scores in its favor of 35.67 and 45.45 in the two 
rotation experiments, and 8.5 and 5.9 in the equivalent 
group experiments. In the latter experiments, with the 
lowest difference in average scores in favor of the excur 
sion method, the pupils were of average intelligence. ‘The 
authors cite the following considerations, which may ex 
plain the superior results of the excursion method: (1) the 
excursions are of more interest to pupils; (2) they afford 
a practical study of the realities of life; (3) opportunities 
are provided for becoming directly acquainted with a 
(4) a fund of experience and mental 
imagery is gained which enables pupils to interpret ab 
stract materials found in books; (5) experiences are gained 
on subjects other than the one directly concerned in the 
excursion; (6) pupils are stimulated to read in order to 
learn more about the interests aroused during the excur 


variety of occupations ; 


sion; (7) pupils learn to make their own industrial explora 
tions outside of school hours. Twenty-six suggestions are 
made for the handling of excursions. 

In the same issue Virginia Willcuts reports “A Grack 


Movie Project on the Study of Tin.” 


In the October issue of Bulletin of High Points, Daniel 
Tenrosen, in “The Nature of the Regents’ Examinations in 
American History: A 
advanced against the examinations in the January issue of 


Reply,” cites the main arguments 


the same publication, presents an analysis of the types of 
content required to answer questions in certain of the ex 
aminations, and 
whole to the types of questions set for the examination in 
American history. The writer that the 
tions are based on topics which contribute most to an un 
derstanding of contemporary 
of the materials included in the examinations would sub 
stantiate the claim that pupils have a command of the 


arrives at conclusions favorable on the 


concludes ques 


problems, that the mastery 





fundamental 
upon 


elements of American history, the emphasis 
essential materials tends to tree teachers from the 
necessity of attempting “to try to cover everything,” and 
permits time beyond the mastery of essentials tor the 
measure of freedom and initiative in emphasizing those 
phases of history which are in with 
interests. 

J. L. Bernstein, in “Current 


harmony special 
Events in the Franklin K. 
Lane High School,” in the same issue, raises questions con 
cerning the teaching of current events, includes a series 
ot propositions upon which there was general agreement 
on the part of the teachers in the departinent, outlines 
briefly a plan for the use of the daily newspaper as the 
content tor current events, and mentions certain outcomes 
of such instruction. rhe series of propositions 
upon by teachers at departmental meetings is: 

“I. Current events should be taught as far as possible 
in connection with the subject, topic, or problem 
before the class in any period of classroom work. 

“2. It is generally not advisabie to set aside a special 
period for current events. Such a 
to become artificial and stilted. 

“3. It is more important to develop an interest in cur 
rent happenings and an appreciation of the necessity 
of keeping abreast of the times than to cram pupils’ 
heads full of facts, 

“+. It is also of greater importance to develop in pupils 
the ability to discriminate between the vital and 
significant facts of current history and the trivial or 
purely transitory events. . 

“>, Generally, such current happenings should be dealt 
with as have some real bearing on the subject-matter 
of the term or the topic of the particular period 
The closer the relationship between the two the bet 
ter his will aid tremendously in the vitalization of 
the work done in history. ] 


agreed 


recitation tends 


However, an exception 
may be made in the case of an event of unusual world 
interest or importance. Such an event may be studied 
at any time and in any grade of work, the time al 
lotted to it being, of course, in proportion to its 
general importance. 

“6. There should be a current events question on each 

mid-term examination in every 

ture 


grade, of such a na 
as to test definitely both the pupil’s ability to 
and discriminate and his knowledge of essen 
tial and significant facts. 
“7. The materials to be used should be left to the discre 
tion of the individual teacher.” 


judge 


J. Lewis Stockton, in the same issue, under the title, 
“Vocational Civies: A Study,” describes briefly a course 
of study intended for slow pupils in the Erasmus Hall 


High School, and sets forth a significant list of facts con 


cerning pupils enrolled in the course. All entering pupils 
having I. Q/s of less than 85 are not scheduled for mathe 


matics and other 


languages, but are enrolled in 
cent. of these pupils pass_ the 
courses, even though teachers set lower standards than for 


regular classes 


foreign 
courses, Only 36 per 


The pupils range in age from fourteen 


to eighteen years. Despite these handicaps in ability, age, 
ind previous school success, 78 expect to enter college, 28 
expect to complete the high school course, while 20 are re 
maining in school until they 
papers are 


reach the age when working 
continuation 
The choices of future occupations include: law, 9; 


medicine, 11; dentistry, 5; 


obtainable without § attending 


school 


pharmacy, 2; engineering, 10; 


teaching, 25. The occupations of the parents are 
unskilled skiller 
small storekeepers. 


ty pe, 


mainly 


and labor, white-collar commercial work, 


course in vocational 
with the showing pupils the financial and 


social opportunities of the different vocations. 


civics is of an informational 


aim of 


Upon com 
pletion of the course, none of the pupils lost their desire 
to enter college, but several changed their choice of voca 
During the term 22 left school to go to work, and 18 
requested transfers to commercial and technical schools. 


tion. 
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Caroline H. Garbe, in “An Experiment in Correlating 
English Composition with the Content Subjects,” reports 
results obtained through the correlation mentioned in the 
title and by the displacing of a formal course in grammar 
by incidental instruction in grammar and usage, in the 
sixth grade. ‘Teachers of the social studies will be inter- 
ested in the description of materials dealing with geography 
and history which furnished topics for composition and 
floor talks, and the titles of units used in history. 


F. B. Riggs, in “A Plea for International Amity” in the 
October issue of Progressive Education, sets forth some of 
the factors which seem to be opposed to better interna 
tional understanding, such as race prejudice and military 
training in the schools, and outlines briefly some of the 
things which schools are doing to promote international 
amity. 


W. A. Stigler, in “Larger Group Instruction in the Social 
Studies,” in the October issue of School Executives Maga- 
zine, reports certain results gained through instruction in 
the social studies in groups of pupils numbering from 90 
to 150 pupils in Grades V, VI, and VII, in El Paso, Texas. 
Two teachers are assigned to each group, with a smaller 
number of teaching periods per day. Classes meet in the 
auditorium and large study halls. Textbooks are filed, 
along with other types of illustrative materials, in the li- 
brary, and visual aids are provided. 
is not followed at all points. 

The results of an exploratory test of 500 items (informa- 
tion items and items including facts which require ability 
to reason) are given. Several months later another test 
was administered, to both small and large groups made up 
of both Mexican and native children. Only comparative 
percentages of improvement in scores are included. The 
large groups are reported to have made gains from 28 to 
12 per cent., while the improvement in the small groups 
ranged from 12 to 18 per cent. Quotations are included 
from the report of the Director of Experimental Edu- 
‘ation. 


The course of study 


In the same issue Merrill Bishop, in “Teaching Occupa 
tions in the Junior High School,” outlines the principal 
features of a course for seventh-grade pupils, such as the 
introduction of the pupils to the course. Through con- 
sideration of jobs held during vacation periods, the ap 
proach through the occupations which provide food, shelter, 
and clothing for the pupils, and the co-operation of dif- 
ferent departments in the administration of the course. A 
brief outline of the course for Grade VII B is appended. 


Arthur Dondinean, in “Trends of Social Science Teach 
ing in Detroit,” in the September issue of Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing Tlouse, presents some results of a 
questionnaire study of 116 high school and 152 intermediate 
school teachers of the social studies. Brief summaries of 
four trends were included in the questionnaire, followed 
by questions, and the replies are summarized in a table, 9 
per cent. of the high school teachers and 97 per cent. of 
the intermediate school teachers believe that controversial 
questions should be considered, although only about one- 
third of each group would include religion. More than 
one-half of the teachers believe that lessons should be 
planned for the inculcation of attitudes. Nearly all teach- 
ers would include current events in the social studies 
program, and 88 per cent. of the intermediate teachers and 
18 per cent. of the high school teachers would include voca- 
tional guidance. More than half of each group would also 
include geography. Almost two-thirds of the high school 
teachers would provide one course in history for pupils 
who will graduate and another for pupils who will be likely 
to leave school before graduation, while 95 per ccnt. of 
them regard history as an‘ essential subject for the under 
standing of social institutions. 


“Curricular Changes in Junior Colleges,” by L. R. Hiatt, 
in the October issue of Junior College Journal, is a study 
of comparative study of the offerings of nineteen junior 
colleges as reported in their catalogues for the academic 


vears 1920-21 and 1929-30. Social sciences rank first in 
the list of offerings, with a total of 591 credits for 1920-21, 
and 942 credits for 1929-30, an increase of 59 per cent. 
The following subjects rank higher than the social sciences 
in percentages of increase of offerings in the order named: 
art, music, home economics, drawing, engineering, physical 
education, agriculture, biological sciences, physical sciences, 
and modern languages. In the social sciences, history ranks 
first, with 269 credits for 1920-21 and 329 for 1929-30; 
economics is second, with 83 and 120 credits; political sci- 
ence shows an increase from 64 to 125 credits; sociology, 
from 53 to 76 credits. 


The author classifies psychology, 
education, and 


philosophy under social science. Eleven 
credits were offered in orientation courses in 1929-30, while 
no such courses were offered by the nineteen junior colleges 
in 1920-21. 


The October issue of School Executives Magazine con- 
tains the following news items: 
“Unit Plan for Teaching Social Studies 

“At Franklin High School in Seattle, Washington, the 
unit plan has been used successfully in teaching the social 
science classes. Reporting upon the work there, N. C. 
Davenport tells how the difficult features of the program 
were developed. The work of the various committees made 
possible the selection of the proper units. The outlines 
submitted are considered tentative and are subject to revi- 
sion at any time. The shortness of time, which is a bug- 
bear to all enthusiastic teachers, has been met by using 
fewer units and mastering them. ‘To facilitate matters, 
pupils are furnished with guide sheets, prepared by the 
teachers and mimeographed by the office training classes. 
The whole technique is summarized in the formula: teach, 
test, diagnose, adapt, teach again. Mr. Davenport lists 
the following points of progress made through the use of 
the unit plan: 

“I. Vast stimulation in the search for improved methods 

of social science instruction. 


“2. Realization of the social science classroom as a labo- 
ratory for work in social materials. 

“3. Realization of the necessity for clear-cut aims and 
definite assimilative materials to focus on these aims. 

“4, 


Retirement of the teacher from the too conspicuous 
place occupied in the question-and-answer type of 
instruction and the reduction of excessive question- 
ing.” 


The organizaticn, purposes, and proposed facilities of 
the International Educational Cinematographic Institute 
are described in the October number of The Motion Picture 
Monthly, by Augustus A. Thomas, in “The Film Textbook: 
World Movement Sponsored by League of Nations to 
Make the Screen a New Arm of Education.” The Italian 
government proposed the creation of the Institute to the 
League of Nations, and offered to defray all expenses and 
to supply quarters for the administration. The Villa Tor- 
lonia in Rome was placed at the disposal of the Institute, 
and the Villa Falconieri is also used. The Italian Minister 
of Justice, Hon. Alfredo Rocco, is President; Dr. Luciano 
de Feo, Executive Director, and Carl E. Milliken, Secre- 
tary of Motion Picture Producers and Distributors, Inc., 
is the American member of the Administrative Council of 
the Institute. The Institute has established a large card 
index covering all phases of motion picture developments, 
and receives nearly 700 magazines dealing with films regu- 
larly. A monthly review on educational films is published 
monthly in five editions—English, Italian, French, German, 
and Spanish. A series of special investigations are planned, 
and the Institute eventually will serve as a distributing 
center for films. Implications of the Institute’s work for 
better international understanding are mentioned. 


An experiment in the use of the radio in instruction in 
current events in twenty-five schools in Dana County, Wis- 
consin, using experimental and control groups in Grades 
VI-VIII, is reported to have resulted in the finding that 
current events can be better taught through the use of the 
radio than without its use, according to a statement by 
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Dr. K. L. Ewbank, Chairman of the Radio Research Com 
mittee of the University of Wisconsin. 


The Scholastic Publishing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
reprinted a series of sixteen articles by Professor Walter 
R. Agard, which were published in serial form in The 
Scholastic. The 38-page pamphlet, entitled, “The Glory 
That Was Greece,” is attractive in format, includes a large 
number of photographs, lists of questions and projects, 
and lists of references for further reading. ‘Teachers of 
early European history will find the pamphlet usable and 
interesting for pupils. Price, 35 cents per copy; 25 cents 
per copy tor ten or more copies sent to the same address. 


The National Student Forum on the Paris Pact, 532 
Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., will send bibli 
ographies, syllabi, and teaching outlines to schools which 
desire to make a study of the Paris Pact. There are a 
series of prizes—local, state, and national—for schools and 
pupils enrolling in an essay contest, including a national! 
prize in the form of a trip to Europe. 


The Civic-Historical Section of the Eastern Division of 
Colorado Education Association, at the meeting in Denver, 
October 30th, included the following program: Professor 
Frederick D. Bramhall, University of Colorado, “An Agri- 
cultural Constitution in a Machine Age”; Professor Edith 
C. Bramhall, Colorado College, “Methods of Amending the 
Constitution,’ Mary E. Christy, North High School, Den 
ver, “The Social Science Curriculum in the Denver 
Schools”; Katherine E. Hoffman, East High School, Den 
ver, “Some Recent Experiments in Civic Education”; Esta 
Bashor, Junior High School, Greeley, “Relative Efficiency 


of Methods of Instruction in History.” ‘The officers of the 
Civic-Historical Section are: President, D. Shaw Duncan, 
University of Denver; Secretary, Elizabeth J. Work, Fort 
Morgan. 


The Social Science Section of the Southern Division of 
the Colorado Education Association, in a meeting at Pueblo, 
October 30th, included the following program: Paul Kirk, 
Central Junior High School, Pueblo, “Report of Committee 
on Aims in Our Work”; Millard Ryan, Rocky Ford, “Re 
port of the Committee on the Pre-Test.”. The officers are: 
President, Ruth Lytle, La Junta; Secretary, Hazel Ander- 
son, Pueblo. 


The History Section of the Hartford meeting of the 
Connecticut State Teachers, held at the Hartford Public 
High School, on October 24th, was divided into two round- 
table conferences for the morning section. “Everyday 
Problems in History Teaching” was the theme of these 
conferences, with Paul A. Libby, Commercial High School, 


New Haven, leader of the discussion of “United States 
History and Civics,” and Angelina M, Rogers, Hartford 


Public High School, leader of the conference on “Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern History.” At the afternoon session 
Kdgar Dawson, Hunter College, delivered an address, “The 
Need of Stabilizing the Outline and Method of History 
The History Teachers’ Association of 
necticut, recently organized, held a brief business 


leaching.” Con 


session. 


Kprror’s Nore.—On page 333 of this department in the 
November issue an error in spelling was made in the name 
of Miss Clarke, of the John C. Frémont Se. School, Los 


Angeles, Calif. The correct form is Esther Godshaw Clarke. 


Book Reviews 


EDITED BY 


The Coming of the War: 1914. 
Scribner's, New York, 
$10.00, 

In outward appearance this book is very impressive: it 
is a thorough and fully documented study of the diplomacy 
of July, 1914, based upon a remarkably wide knowledge of 
the literature of the subject, and with a vast amount of 
carefully arranged material to support the author’s con 
clusions. The two volumes contain over 1,000 pages, 750 
of which are devoted to events after the assassination of 
the Archduke Francis Ferdinand. The author bases this 
major portion of his book largely upon a study of the 
diplomatic correspondence of the period, though he also 
makes use of post-war memoirs, and shows himself thor 
oughly familiar with the huge secondary literature that has 
grown up during the last fifteen years. 

The book describes in detail the events and situations 
that arose day by day, and attempts to analyze the men- 
tality and motives of each of the major actors in the drama 
at every stage of its progress. It is therefore by no means 
easy to summarize the author’s conclusions in a few lines, 
but he makes the story run something like this: 
position in the Balkan peninsula had been so weakened by 
the wars of 1912-13 that, in the opinion of some statesmen, 
force was required to restore it; the assassination of the 
archduke gave an excellent excuse for such a use of force. 
When the Germans were consulted, the kaiser, who had 
“pondered for several months the idea” of such action (I, 
290), knew at once that a European war would probably 
result, yet gave his consent notwithstanding. During the 
ensuing weeks the Germans were constantly pushing the 
Austrians on, until at last they forced them into a posi 
tion from which retreat was impossible. In the meantime 
the Russians had announced that they could not 
Austrian action with indifference, but neither Germans nor 
Austrians paid attention to these warnings. When, how 


By Bernadotte E. Schmitt. 
1930. 2 vols. Pp. 539, 515 


Austria’s 


view 


PROFESSORS HARRY J. CARMAN AND 


J. BARTLET BREBNER, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
ever, Bethmann-Hollweg began to fear that England would 
not remain neutral, he suddenly veered about and began 
urging caution upon his ally. But these protests were not 
made seriously (as the Austrians knew), and they were 
accompanied by further promptings to immediate action 
from the German military authorities. ‘The schemes for 
mediation which Sir Edward Grey had been urging were 
therefore doomed to failure. Even Russian mobilization 
was unimportant, we are told (II, 265), except as it gave 
the Germans a pretext for action already decided upon. 
German statesmen are thus pictured as being primarily 
responsible for the war, and Professor Schmitt’s book is 
unquestionably the severest indictment of them that has 
appeared since the war. 

One does not have to read far to discover the spirit in 
which the book is written. If we open the first volume at 
pages 388-9 we are told, in the course of these two pages, 
that Tisza made speeches, one of which was false and the 
other “even more disingenuous,” that attempts were made 
by the Austrians to “mislead” public opinion, that a “ruse” 
of Berchtold’s was successful and that the kaiser’s trip to 
Norway was “much the same game,” that a British consul 
general was “taken in” while the under-secretary at London 
was “misled,” and that “the duping of Europe seems to 
have been eminently successful.” So it goes, with page 
after page of intrigues, dupings, and lies, by the statesmen 
of the Central Powers. On a very few French 
men and Russians are caught slipping, and once the author 
doubts the complete candor of a certain Serb—but Eng 
lishmen he never suspects. The statesmen of the Central 
Powers are all painted in the blackest colors, especially 
sethmann-Hollweg, the portrait of whom is abominable: 
this man, whom the British ambassador in Berlin believed 
to be “both honest and straightforward,” and whom Lord 
Haldane had declared in 1912 to be a “high-minded, sincere 
gentleman,” whose standards of honor were as high as 


occasions 
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those of the noble Sir Edward Grey, and whose standards 
of truth were higher, is here depicted as an intriguer and 
underhanded schemer, given to “slippery tricks,” and re- 
peatedly guilty of “deliberate misrepresentation” and even 
of “untruth.” 

Professor Schmitt's admiration for Sir Edward Grey, on 
the other hand, knows no bounds. There is scarcely a 
syllable of criticism of him in the whole book, and he is 
regularly presented as the one man “who had a vision of 
a new order,” and who anticipated the “Spirit of Locarno.” 
As a supreme illustration of Grey’s advanced views, Schmitt 
quotes (I, 58) the terms of a treaty of non-aggression 
which Grey offered to exchange with Germany in 1912. 
Unfortunately for Schmitt, however, the treaty was not 
Grey’s idea, but Bethmann-Hollweg’s. ‘The German chan- 
cellor handed a proposed form to Haldane when the latter 
was in Berlin; Grey refused it, but at last, under pressure 
from the cabinet, he watered it down to the form quoted 
by Schmitt, to which he consented; but as the Germans 
could see nothing but rhetoric in Grey’s version, they 
dropped the matter (G. P., xxxi, 116-9, ete.; BD, is, ‘Th 
682-4, etc.). Likewise, Schmitt quotes with high praise 
one of Grey’s dispatches, dated July 30th, which “concluded 
on a note that was new in European diplomacy”: if the 
crisis were safely passed, Grey would try to bring about 
an arrangement whereby the nations agreed not to attack 
one another (II, 260). Again the author mentions the 
Treaties of Locarno. But even if Schmitt has not read the 
documents on the diplomatic history of pre-war Europe, 
he might suspect from Grey’s closing sentence (beginning 
“The idea has hitherto been too Utopian....”), that the 
“note” was not altogether “new”; and if he has read the 
documents he knows that at this moment of crisis Grey 
is at last consenting to discuss a formula which Bethmann- 
Hollweg had been vainly urging ever since he 
chancellor (G@. P., xxviii, ch. 223; B. D., vi, ch. 45). 

Professor Schmitt is not content, however, with praising 
his hero by attributing to him ideas which were really 
those of a man whom he vilifies in every chapter: he is also 
most circumspect in avoiding discussion of Grey’s short 
comings. It will be recalled that in June, 1914, when Grey 
was discussing a naval convention with Russia, that news 
of the discussion leaked out, and that questions were asked 
in parliament. By a highly involved statement, Grey suc- 
cessfully gave the impression that the rumors were false. 
He later declared that although evasive, every word of his 
statement was true—yet it did contain one flat falsehood. 
Schmitt relegates the whole story to a footnote (I, 52), 
accepts Grey’s declaration regarding the truth of his words, 
and says that the Germans were satisfied. In reality, this 
was not the a spy had supplied them with the 
Russian correspondence, the Germans knew that Grey was 
lying. ‘The under-secretary in the German foreign office 
wrote a minute on the matter (another part of which 
Schmitt quotes in a different context, I, 323), in which he 
spoke sarcastically of Grey as “an honorable and truth- 
loving statesman”; and when the kaiser so frequently wrote 
“Liar!” opposite Grey’s name on the dispatches of July, 
it was to this lie especially that he referred. The Germans 
naturally became more suspicious than ever of Grey, and 
ihey did not have time to forget these suspicions before 
the final crisis arrived. The episode surely deserves more 
than a footnote. 

Schmitt’s procedure in this case is the more striking 
because he is very severe indeed upon Jagow for falsely 
denying foreknowledge of the Austrian ultimatum. A full 
page (I, 384) is devoted to establishing this falsehood and 
to moralizing upon its unfortunate consequences. Yet 
Grey told exactly the same lie—which fact is mentioned 
only in the middle of a long and forbidding footnote deal 
ing with another matter (I, 425), where Grey is excused 
on the ground that his early information was “private and 
unofficial.” Many pages below 
(II, 74), Schmitt returns to Jagow’s sin, declaring that his 
“numerous untruths....about....the ultimatum....must wholly 
disqualify him as a witness”; yet Grey’s panegyric on him- 
self is unquestioningly accepted as a source in countless 
cases. There is no intention of criticizing Schmitt’s well- 


became 


case: as 


But how about Jagow’s? 


chosen remarks on the disadvantages of getting caught 
lying; but it does seem that he might have applied them 
with greater propriety to Grey than to Jagow: at most he 
merely suspects that the British suspected Jagow of lying 
about the ultimatum, whereas he knows that the Germans 
knew that Grey was lying about the naval discussions. 

These remarks indicate sufficiently that, in the present 
reviewer's opinion, Professor Schmitt’s prejudices are so 
strong as to render him unable to write impartial history. 
If space permitted, criticism would also be made of some 
of the sources to which he refers frequently—especially 
Conrad’s memoirs, to which he seems to attribute verbai 
inerrancy, even in their most apologetic parts and in con- 
versations reported after many years, and in spite of the 
fact that he is sometimes driven to great lengths (as, for 
example, II, 184-6) to avoid admitting that Conrad is wrong 
in crucial passages, contradicted by the clear evidence ot 
contemporary documents of unimpeachable authenticity. It 
might also be asked whether even the diplomatic corre- 
spondence is susceptible of the use Schmitt makes of it: 
during the last tragic days, most of the statesmen of Eu- 
rope, and especially the Germans, were on the verge of 
hysteria, so that we may ask whether they always expressed 
their meaning perfectly in dispatches and whether they at 
once grasped all the remote implications of those they 
received: did they at once see in every document all that 
a later scholar, fortified by hindsight, believes that he can 
establish by long and intricate reasoning, after fifteen 
years devoted to scrutinizing the documents for traces of 
German guilt? A number of illustrations might also be 
given of statements with no serious evidence at all (as the 
theory that German mobilization was determined by Belgian 
activity, not by Russian mobilization), of other statements 
which go far beyond the evidence offered (as the crucial 
charge that the kaiser had been pondering the idea of 
Austrian action against Serbia for many months), and of 
still others which show an unfortunate tendency to grow 
after the proof has been presented (Germany’s suggestion 
that if Austria were going to act against Serbia she do so 
at once, before Europe forgot the shock caused by the 
murder, presently is described as “urging Austria to im- 
mediate action” [I, 307], then as “vigorously pressing” her 
to action [II, 35], and eventually [II, 65] as “frantically 
urging” her “to the final plunge”). It therefore does not 
seem probable that any large number of Professor Schmitt's 
new and startling statements will win the acceptance of 
scholars. Yet in spite of the author’s conspicuous de- 
partures from the usually accepted canons of historical 
criticism, there are many excellent points to his book: a 
great mass of material has been assembled, and the analysis 
of situations is sometimes very acute. It is a book which 
every specialist on war-origins must read with care. 

It is natural to compare this book with Professor Fay’s 
Origins of the World War, and to ask whether or not the 
latter must be revised because of Professor Schmitt’s re- 
searches. It is the present reviewer’s opinion that very 
little modification of the earlier work will be necessary. 
Though Schmitt's conclusions differ widely from Fay’s, and 
though he is often obviously writing at him, on only four 
or five occasions does he see fit to cite chapter and verse 
of Fay—which is certainly complimentary to Professor 
Fay’s scholarship. But much as the two writers differ in 
their conclusions, they differ more in their attitudes: moral 
epithets and judgments, which are very sparingly used by 
Fay, are applied by Schmitt in such profusion as materially 
to increase the bulk of his volumes. The truth is that this 
hook should be compared, not to Professor Fay’s, but to 
Harry Elmer Barnes’ Genesis of the World War. Each of 
these writers is less interested in telling what happened 
than in assessing blame for it, and in imposing his moral 
judgments upon the reader. Each therefore writes con- 
troversially, and each arranges his facts to support his 
moral theories. And while Professor Schmitt has obviously 
devoted more time and care to his book than did Professor 
Barnes, it is not clear that he understands the history of 
July, 1914, better. Nor is it certain that his book will be 
so successful as Barnes’: it is heavy reading, showing little 
of the literary ability, the forcefulness of expression, the 
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incisiveness of thought, and the humor which are required 
of a popular controversialist, and which Barnes possesses to 
so eminent a degree. With the general reader, therefore, 
as well as with scholars, the intuence of Schmitt’s book 
will probably be rather limited: it is, with the exception 
of Renouvin's, the weightiest statement of the case of the 
Entente allies that has yet appeared, but it will convince 
only those who already believe. 

After all, perhaps the truest characterization of the book 
would be to say that it is such a one as might have becn 
written by Sir Eyre Crowe, the assistant under-secretary 
in the British foreign office: in one passage (1, 429) Schmitt 
admits that his view of events down to July 22d is identical 
with that set forth in Crowe’s minutes; as the rest of the 
book is written in the same spirit, we may assume that 
the conclusions continue to be which Crowe would 
have drawn. In saying this the reviewer intends to pay 
Professor Schmitt a very high compliment. ‘Though Sir 
Eyre was sadly given to dragging out his wearisome moral 
reflections upon his opponents, and though he was blinded 
by an inordinate malevolence towards Germany, he was the 
scholar of the British foreign office just before the war: he 
was a man of wide learning and acute mind, and he knew 
how to retain the deep regard of the high-minded and well 
meaning, but ill-informed, Sir Edward Grey. 

J. W. Swain. 
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The Book of Christopher Columbus. <A 
By Paul Claudel. 
1930. 357 pp- 

Ferdinand Magellan. By EK. F. Benson. Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York, 1930. vi, 262 pp. 

Simon Bolivar, South American Liberator. By Hildegarde 
Angell. W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., New York, 1930. 
ix, 296 pp. 

Three interesting sketches of Hispanic-American heroes 
have appeared recently. The first is a large, thin volume 
by the French ambassador to the United States. In de 
scribing it one hardly knows what to mention first, whether 
the illustrations or the text. The book has been decorated 
by Jean Charlot in a most profuse and curious fashion, 
but without reading the text one cannot comprehend the 
significance of the illustrations. On the other hand, the 
text is difficult to understand because of the abstruse, pe 
culiar, and fantastic treatment. The whole work con- 
stitutes a lyrical drama, yet it is hardly a satisfactory play 
for any stage because it needs so many mechanical con 
trivances to produce it. Nevertheless the premiere produc 
tion occurred in Berlin in May, 1930, 

In reading the play for the first time the reviewer had 
the feeling that this was like the dream of a diseased 
mind, like the ravings of a maniac attempting to picture 
to himself the trials of an idealized Columbus. But on 
second reading the picture became clearer, and one sees 
the triumph of the patience, the persistence, and the faith 
of the Discoverer over the agents of traditional skepticism, 
conservative unbelief, ribald contumaciousness, and ignorant 
opposition. The play is well worth a careful study. 

The second volume is the story of a great navigator long 


hidden by the shadow of Columbus. Like Columbus, 
the date of Magellan’s birth is not exactly known 


(though it may have occurred in 1480), and the place o 
his burial, like the great Navigator’s, is also unknown. A 
foreigner in the service of Spain, as Columbus probably 
was, he sought and failed to secure aid for his enterprise 
from his native Portugal, just as Columbus had done 
Like the Admiral, too, he was both a dreamer and a man 
of action, showing patience, perseverance, and daring. 
Very little is known of the early life and deeds of Fernao 
de Magalhaes, as he is called in Portugal, though he ap 
parently came of a noble family and was well educated. 
From 1509 to 1512 he served the Portuguese King in India 
and during part of 1513 he fought the 
Africa, where he 
for life. and 
promotion for his services, he went to Spain in October, 


1517. 


Moors in north 


received a leg wound which made him 


lame Failing to win adequate recognition 


On March 22d of the next year he reached an agree 


ment with Charles V which made possible the fulfilment of 
his plans. The result was that on September 20, 1519, 
Magellan left Spain in five ships, furnished and equipped 
partly by the Crown. Three months later, on December 
l3th, the expedition reached the Bay of Kio de Janeiro. 
Continuing southward they put into La Plata and then 
moved to St. Julian at about 49 degrees south latitude, 
where Magellan crushed a mutiny and spent the southern 
winter. On October 21, 1520, the fleet entered the strait 
which bears his name, emerging 38 days later upon the 
South Sea. Then sailing northwest tor 98 days, the ad 
venturers arrived in the vicinity of the Philippines in 
March, 1521. On the 27th of April Magellan was killed in 
a fight with the natives of Mactan, but the survivors, under 
Sebastian del Cano, continued around the globe, reaching 
San Laicar, Spain, on September 6, 1522. Considering his 
early travels in the Malay regions, Magellan himself had 
nearly completed the circumnavigation of the earth, 

The author of this volume has marred the telling of an 
interesting story by using long paragraphs, by repeating 
often and needlessly many common facts, and by entangling 
the reader in involved academic explanations Generally 
speaking, the last part of the book is more interesting and 
better written than the first part. An appendix of six 
pages, which is really an extended footnote, shows, 
other things, the close parallel 
St. Julien in Magellan’s fleet 
index is good. 

On the jacket of the third volume are statements of two 
teachers of Hispanic-American history highly praising thi 
most recent life in English of Bolivar. And in the main 
the reviewer agrees with them. However, the book is not 
as interestingly written as the biography of the Liberator 
by Ybarra, nor is it as dramatic as the life by Vaucaire, 
nor does it contribute anything essentially new about the 
hero. Perhaps the chief excuse for the appearance of 
a work is the fact that the centenary of 
is to be celebrated this winter throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. Certainly very little in addition can be added 
to the already known facts of his life until a trunkful of 
letters written to Bolivar by women friends can be pub 
lished by the Venezuelan government. However, the book 
is the most scholarly life of the great Patriot in English, 
though whether the author has used the numerous volumes 
cited on pages 275 to 284 it is difficult to tell; one is at 
least led to believe it. \ table admirably 
correlates the several Hispanic American movements for 
independence and shows Bolivar’s contemporary relation to 
them. The index is far from complete. On the whole, Miss 
Angell has accomplished a difficult task in an 
manner, 
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A. C1 RTIS Wirat s, 
George Washington University. 


The Paris Commune. An EB piscde in the History of the 
Socialist Movement. By Edward S. Mason. ‘The Mac 
millan Co., New York, 1930. ix, 370 pp 

This is an interesting contribution, not so much perhaps 
to the history of the Commune as to our knowledge of its 
influence upon the socialist Indeed, it is not 

Professor Mason’s purpose to write a history of the Com 

mune, but rather to certain phases of this tragic 

episode from the best French accounts and with fresh mate 
rial from the archives, in the light of its interpretation by 

Karl Marx in his Civil France. The thesis is fa 

miliar. It is generally accepted in other than socialist and 

reactionary circles that the Commune was the result of a feel 
ing of betrayal among the radicals following the surrender 
of Paris to the Germans, and of hostility to the monarchist 

National Assembly. 
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These and other political motives ob 
influences as were contributed by the 
sections of the First International and by the followers of 
Proudhon to the causes of the revoluticn of March 18, 1871, 
iltthough, as the author concedes, the men who guarded the 


socialist 


canons on the heights of Montmartre and the members of 
the Central Committee of the National Guard were mostly 
of proletarian origins The origins of the Commune, and 


probably its history, at least, until the supplementary elec 
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tions of April 16th, do not support the socialist interpreta- 
tion of it as an example of the Marxian theory of the in- 
evitable class conflict and revolution. Only the vaguest of 
ideas existed as to the meaning of the Commune. 

Professor Mason does not distinguish clearly between 
the earlier and later periods of the Commune. He con- 
siders in detail each reform, from the abolition of night 
work in the bakeries to the proposed co-operative control 
and management of shops, and he recognizes the increasing 
socialist tendencies after the refusal of the moderate ele- 
ments to vote on April 16th. Nevertheless, he implies that 
the socialist interpretation does not hold for either period. 
There is here a fundamental inconsistency which suggests 
that the author has not accepted the conclusion which seems 
the logical consequence of his evidence. He writes (page 
262): “While ostensibly fighting for a decentralized re- 
public, there is abundant evidence that in the minds of 
most this struggle was one between labor and capital, the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie.” What, it may be asked, 
is the difference between this statement and the socialist 
“legend” of the Commune? 

In his analysis of the effect and influence of the Commune 
upon the socialist movement, the author is on firmer ground. 
The revolutionary and moderate wings used it and inter- 
preted its lessons in ways to serve their own purposes. ‘The 
former naturally followed Marx’s lead, but Lenin and other 
Bolshevist leaders were most interested in drawing lessons 
from the mistakes of the Commune for the strategy and 
tactics of the class struggle in Russia. The Commune con 
tinues to figure largely in the propaganda of the Com- 
munist Party. 

There are a few slips. ‘The murder of Victor Noir did 
not occur on December 16, 1870 (page 8). Dréo was not 
a secretary of the government of September 4 (page 69). 
In general, however, this study, which is published under 
the auspices of the Bureau of International Research of 
Harvard University and 


tadcliffe College, is a welcome 


and important addition to the small body of careful writ- 
ing on the history of the social revolutionary movement. 


E. Martcoum Carrot. 
Duke University. 


An Economic History of ERurope, 1760-1930, 
Birnie. Dial Press, New York, 1930. xi, 289 pp. 

Mr. Birnie, of the University of Edinburgh, has en- 
deavored to compress into two hundred and eighty-nine 
pages European economic history from 1760 to 1930—a 
period marked by tremendous economic changes. The re- 
sult is a textbook of a rather superficial nature, yet the 
beginner will find the book to be an easy “first step,” and 
the more advanced student will find it to be a useful guide. 

Instead of tracing the story chronologically, the author 
treats the matter by topics. The first five chapters deal 
with “revolutions” in industry, agriculture, transport, com- 
merce, and commercial policy. Contrary to the space allot- 
ment usually allowed in similar books, Mr. Birnie devotes 
only thirteen pages to the “industrial revolution,” which 
covers industry from 1760 to 1930, while he gives twenty 
pages to agrarian changes. A chapter on the co-operative 
movement later in the book runs to twenty-nine pages, 
while the chapter, “Some Recent Tendencies,” which includes 
economic imperialism, trusts, and the Russian experiment, 
is limited to sixteen pages. Considerable attention is paid 
to labor, and chapters on money and banking, profit shar- 
ing, and social legislation are included. 

It is always possible to find flaws in a book of this nature, 
and it is hardly to be expected that two persons should 
agree in every respect on the choice of material, method 
of treatment, and points of view expressed. It may be of 
use, however, to criticize certain phases of the book, or at 
least to state in what respect the reviewer's opinions differ 
from those of the author. In the first place, it should be 
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way. This Mr. Birnie has not always done. In the case 
of trade unions (page 126ff), one feels that the author has 
limited his discussion to the outward manifestations of 
unions, and that he has not described their inner organiza- 
tion, their methods of action, the point of view of the work 
ers, and the results of their activity. ‘The economic loss 
on account of strikes is not treated in any detail. In the 
second place, one finds the book shot through with opinions 
that are those of the classical economist and shouid not 
find expression in the work of a historian. ‘This is par- 
ticulariy evident in the discussion of mercantilism (page 
66ff). The bullionist theory is mentioned, and then all 
mercantilism is condemned because precious metal was con- 
sidered to be wealth. Mercantilism had another side, how- 
ever, which taught that national production should be 
universal and that goods should be of a high quality. Who 
is to condemn such a policy? “Exports were encouraged 
by bounties and by the artificial stimulation of domestic 
agriculture and industry” (page 67). What should be 
included under “artificial stimulation”? If argued logically, 
one might say that using fertilizer is an artificial stimulant 
to agriculture. Where is the line to be drawn? The eco- 
nomic historian should be shy in aligning himself with 
economic theorists. In the third place, Mr. Birnie, in his 
discussion of Russia, makes no mention of the Five-Year 
Plan; in his chapter on modern tendencies makes no men 
tion of the efforts of governments to plan economic de- 
velopment, and, perhaps saddest of all, Fascist economic 
policies are totally ignored. In the fourth place, the bibli- 
ography, although wisely limited to a tew outstanding 
books, might well contain Ballot’s work on the French in- 
dustrial revolution; Chase, Dunn, and Tugwell, Soviet Rus 
sia in the Second Decade; Gide and Rist, History of 
Economic Doctrines; Paul Louis, Histoire du mouvement 
syndical en France; and Lorwin’s work on the international 
labor movement. 

S. B. CrLoven, 

Columbia University. 


The Napoleonic Wars and German Nationalism in Austria. 
By Walter Consuelo Langsam, Ph.D., Instructor in 
History in Columbia University. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1930. 241 pp. 

The stirring story of Prussia’s regeneration between 1806 
and 1813 has often been told. It has remained for a young 
American scholar, however, to tell the tale of the contem- 
poraneous movement in German Austria. During the Na- 
poleonic wars there developed in the Germans of Austria 
a strong sense of kinship with the Germans of the Reich, 
an intense, if not a deep, consciousness of German national- 
ity. Some looked forward to a powerful, united German 
nation, which should include even the Germanic-speaking 
Dutch and Swiss, but should exclude Hungarians, Slavs, 
and Italians. Others, however, presumably the majority, 
stopped short of the thorght of political union. 

If the Emperor Francis II, cautious ruler of diverse 
peoples, naturally held aloof from the German nationalist 
movement in Austria, others in government circles threw 
themselves into it with enthusiasm. Among these were the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Stadion, and the Em 
peror’s brothers, the Archdukes Charles and John. Closely 
associated with them in the movement were Gentz, the 
publicist, and Baron von Hormayr. “By 1809 the govern 
ment of Austria was controlled by men of a decidedly na- 
tionalist bent,’ and under their leadership books and 
pamphlets, newspapers, manifestoes, and popular songs 
fanned the fires of nationalism. It was in a spirit of exalta 
tion and self-sacrifice that the Austrian people entered on 
the renewed war with Napoleon in 1809. The defeats that 
followed, however, dampened the ardor of the nationalist 
movement, and, though it blazed up again in 1812 and 1813, 
the flames burned with lesser intensity. With Napoleon’s 
defeat and the ascendancy of the anti-nationalistic Metter 
nich it seemed to die out; but the embers were there, wait 
ing to be kindled in the conflagration of 1848. 

Dr. Langsam has done a useful piece of work. The 
names of the Archdukes John and Charles, Stadion, Hor- 
mayr, Castelli, Collin, and other Austrian patriots should 


henceforth be placed beside those of such leaders of Prus- 
sia’s regeneration as Stein, Fichte, and the poet Arndt. 
But nationalism is a nebulous, elusive influence, and it is 
possible that Dr. Langsam has unconsciously somewhat 
overemphasized its significance. It is possible that he has 
not sufficiently recognized the influence of the sentiment of 
loyalty to the Hapsburgs, of fear, pugnacity, and other 
elements of the war psychosis, in rousing the spirit of the 
people of German Austria in their hour of trial. National- 
ist sentiment died down with suspicious rapidity when 
danger was over. In any case, the book would have bene- 
fited from a chapter of conclusions attempting to evaluate 
the significance of the movement. Nevertheless, Dr. Lang- 
sam’s combination of sound scholarship and literary ability 
makes this book a treat to the reviewer. 
JONATHAN F. Scorr. 
Washington Square College, New York University. 


Studies in Diplomatic History. By Sir James Headlam 
Morley. Alfred H. King, Ine., New York, 1930. 
303 pp. 

In this posthumously published series of studies we have 
an interesting combination of the pursuit of historical truth 
for its own sake, with research devoted to serving a prac- 
tical end. As historical adviser to the British Foreign 
Office, Headlam-Morley was called upon to present the 
background for the discussion of such problems as_ the 
reduction of armament at the Washington Conference, the 
disposition of the Straits at the Lausanne Conference, the 
attainment of security at the Locarno Conference, and the 
making of a treaty adjusting relations between Great 
Britain and the new kingdom of Egypt (1926). Further 
illumination on these subjects is shed by other studies on 
the British Government and Arbitration, Treaties of Guar- 
antee, the Guarantee to Greece (1863), and the acquisition 
of Cyprus. ‘These eight essays are admirable illustrations 
of the manner in which the statesman may profitably con- 
sult the expert. Long and widely known for his historical 
scholarship, Headlam-Morley has brought to his use of 
documentary material a breadth of judgment and a critical 
view, with both urbanity and candor, which establish con- 
fidence in the high quality of his work. It is to be hoped 
that the influence of his qualities was strong, and may 
ever remain with those who exercise the powers of 
diplomacy. 

His presentation is obviously not for beginners, but for 
those already substantially acquainted with the historical 
subjects under consideration. All of the essays are marked, 
however, by simplicity of treatment, clarity, and vitality. 
Careful analysis and thorough definition of terms charac- 
terize his use of evidence. Headlam-Morley’s views are 
those of the realist tinged, perhaps, witlL a mild cynicism; 
but he is not pessimistic, nor is he incorrigibly conservative. 
Of his country’s diplomacy he writes: “There appears to 
be an uncertainty of touch, a vacillation and indecision, 
which is undoubtedly very inconvenient to those nations 
who desire to co-operate with us, and which easily may 
give an impression of weakness....but was it not wiser, 
even at the cost of consistency and at the risk of exposing 
ourselves to the charge of weakness and indecisiveness, to 
recognize the new conditions and to adapt our aims to 
them rather than, by a display of force, obstinately to 
insist on older ideals?” 

Cautious in approaching the so-called new diplomacy, 
hailed by the idealist with such confident enthusiasm, he 
yet recognizes that “a new diplomatic technique” is coming 
into being. He emphasizes the profound effect of the flood 
of light which recent publications have thrown upon every 
detail of European diplomacy, and admits that “the un- 
varnished record is the most complete condemnation” of 
the old system. Whether the diplomacy of the future will 
be superior to that of the present is still a question. War 
has by no means gone, but the “almost universal agreement 
that the preservation of peace should be the supreme ob- 
ject of endeavor” is an indication of progress in the elimi- 
nation of war. Although it may well be that the world 
is suffering from the accumulated memory of the past, the 
study of diplomatic history will show that peace, “like 
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every other object of policy, can be achieved not by one 
simple process, but only by ceaselessly struggling along 
diverse paths.” 

LaureENcE B. Packarp. 
Amherst College. 


The Portrait of a Politician. By Stefan 


Zweig. Translated from the German by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. The Viking Press, New York, 1980. 
327 pp. 


The author of this interesting study of Napoleon's great 
minister of police is a native of Vienna, and has become 
known on this side of the Atlantic through his plays and 
his sketches of great literary figures, as, for instance, 
Dickens, Dostoeffsky, and Balzac. Now he turns to biogra- 
phies of great world figures, of which the present volume 
upon Fouché is one. The volume is an attractive one, with 
several good portraits of Napoleon, Talleyrand, Robes- 
pierre, and of the Duke of Otranto himself. 

In various places the author has stated the origin of his 
interest in the subject. These reasons are quite compelling 
and arouse our sympathy. In the first place, his career 
was remarkable and his tenancy of power amazing, con- 
sidering the times in which he lived; secondly, he was hated 
by his contemporaries, and, in the opinion of Herr Zweig, 
has been unjustly dealt with by historians writing since 
Fouché’s lifetime; lastly, since he never published his 
memoirs, he has become as great a mystery as any of 
those tangled veins of circumstance to unravel which was 
frequently the lot of a minister of police. 

Certainly Fouché possessed uncanny powers as a _ poli- 
tician. Beginning life at the outset of the Revolution as 
a schoolmaster and priest, as did Sieyes and Talleyrand, 
he became in three years thereafter the ruthless plunderer 
of the property of the Church, the destroyer of Lyons, and 
ruthless proconsul of the Convention at Toulon. Yet he 
survived to strengthen the opponents of Robespierre in 
the Thermidorian revolt of 1794, to aid in ushering in the 


Bonaparte era of 1799, and to become, as minister of both 
the Consulate and the Empire, a custodian of power 
scarcely inferior to that of his master. Nor did he crash 
with the Corsican, as did the great figures of Ney and 
Carnot, but remained to usher in the Bourbon, Louis X VIII. 

To survive such sweeping overturns of government, such 
tumultuous substitutions of one group for another, re- 
quired a master craftsman in the game of deceit and a 
consummate master of trimming. Such a person Fouché 
undoubtedly was, in the highest degree. Napoleon called 
him “the ablest man I have ever come across,” and the “only 
real minister of state” among his many servants. Such 
testimony goes far to refute, as the author asserts, the 
many comments which attempt to consign Minister Fouché 
to an unsavory oblivion. Few men have ever sensed what 
was in the political wind as he, or have been able to make 
themselves as useful to a régime. 

The great questions of Fouché’s career: of his part in the 
overthrow of Robespierre, of his contribution to the coup 
@etat of the 18 Brumaire, ot his alleged power over Na- 
poleon himself, and his effectiveness in the overthrow of 
the Empire—these are historical problems of far-reaching 
importance and of great difficulty, which not even Herr 
Zweig’s brilliant and entertaining book can settle. Truly 
the furtive, tireless activities of the man made him always 
dangerous to an opponent, while his almost unshakeable 
poise made him an enigma to all parties. He had no 
scruples, no loyalties to individuals, and was thus free from 
hesitancy at disposing of former friends who maneuvered 
themselves across his pathway to power. And yet his sud- 
den fall from power, immediately after the Restoration of 
1815, after such a skilful ushering in of the Bourbons, 
raises many doubts as to his former achievements. His 
collapse and disgrace make us wonder if, after all, it was 
so much Joseph Fouché who had worked all the miracles 
of the era just past, or whether he was merely one of the 
Talleyrand type of schemers who, skilful and fortunate in 
many episodes, was logically brought to bay at last. 
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To use a method of argument used by a historian writing 
of the Battle of Waterloo: Napoleon could not have won 
the day because another series of events was preparing, 
in which he was to have no part. ‘The individual had dis 
turbed the balance of history; the forces which he had 
helped to set in motion were about to roll him down. So 
Fouché. For a brief day he had had his day, had denied 
the validity of honor, of justice, and of humanity to his 
fellows. In due time those who had some, at least, of the 
scruples which he lacked were bound to assist in his de- 
struction. And in the dawning of a new age, in which 
tradition and legitimacy were ‘once more to hold sway, 
there was no room for Fouche. 

All of which is not to judge adversely Herr Zweig’s vivid 
portrait; he has made the versatile, crafty man live in his 
pages, and has succeeded in arousing interest and curiosity 
in a most remarkable figure. The style is lively, and the 
story moves with rapidity in its atmosphere of high intrigue 
and limitless ambition, 

Courtney R. Hatt. 


Adelphi College. 


Liberty and Despotism in Spanish-Americe. By Cecil Jane. 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1929. xii, 177 pp. 

Political Theory and Law in Medieval Spain. By Marie R. 
Madden. Fordham University Press, New York, 1930. 
xv, 198 pp. 

The first volume is a philosophical discussion of the in- 
terrelation of natural factors existing in the Hispanic- 
American states which help to account for the political 
conditions found there. Dr. Jane shows that the popula- 
tion of the Spanish-American republics is “divided into 
parties, each of which is actuated by devotion to a prin 
ciple. The one holds that liberty, the other that efficient 
administration, is the greatest good. To the one, the 
diminution of the power of the executive is the end to be 
sought; to the other, the exaltation of that power. To the 
one, the rights of the individual are all important; to the 
other, the stability of the state. It is not that the one 
deliberately seeks the disintegration of society, or that the 
other deliberately seeks the oppression of the private citi 
zen, but that the one would prefer disintegration to tyranny, 
and the other tyranny to disintegration” (page 15). ‘These 
conditions are inherent in the Spanish character, and, since 
efficiency can best be obtained by despotism, then despot- 
ism is not only tolerated, but sought after as a panacea for 
political evils. The desire for liberty of the individual and 
efficiency in government have been the twin ideals of both 
the Spaniards and the Spanish-Americans. 

This thesis has been outlined by Dr. Jane in the first 
two chapters, entitled, “The Political Character of the 
Republics” and “Liberty and Efficiency.” The remaining 
eight chapters are historical in treatment. Chapter ITI, 
“The Character of the Spanish Empire,” and Chapter IV, 
“The Maintenance of the Spanish Empire,” constitute ex- 
cellent brief summaries of the Spanish colonial system. 
Chapter V, “The Popular Conception of the War of Inde- 
pendence,” and Chapter VI, “The True Character of the 
War of Independence,” show that the revolts were simply 
attempts to realize cherished ideals and ideas which were 
not derived from “any external sources.” Chapter VII, 
“The Establishment of Republics,” attempts to prove that 
the founders of the new states and their governments were 
more Spanish in characteristics, ideas, and ideals than they 
were French, or English, or American. Chapter VIII, 
“Freedom in Spanish-America,” and Chapter IX, “The 
Search for Efficient Government,” show that the people of 
Hispanic-America are still striving for perfection in gov- 
ernment. Chapter X (the last), “The Future of Spanish- 
America,” brings out clearly the fact that the Spanish 
Americans must work out their own political salvation and 
can expect little outside assistance of value. 

Certainly the author has proven his contentions to his 
own satisfaction, but to many of his readers his views will 
seem unconvincing and even fantastic. Much more study 
is necessary before it can be said definitely that it was 
not from outside influence—from France, from England, 
from the United States—that the modern state systems of 


Hispanic-America were shaped. ‘To many readers, also, 
the overstress and repetition of certain expressions will be 
unconvincing. Because the book is so crowded with inter- 
esting statements, one feels the lack of an index. Care- 
lessness is evident in the omission of accents from many 
Spanish names and words. But despite these defects, if 
such they can be called, the volume is thought-provoking 
and should be read by every student of Hispanic-American 
political institutions. 

In the second volume Professor Millar, who writes the 
foreword, points out that the law of Protestant English- 
speaking countries is largely Catholic in its origin and 
tundamental principles, while the legal traditions of the 
Latin and Catholic countries is fundamentally pagan in its 
underlying philosophy and anti-Christian in many of its 
principles. ‘This view Miss Madden holds, but she believes 
that it is in the Spanish culture, which is Catholic, that 
the profound problems of law and government should be 
sought. She has attempted in this work to analyze the 
political theory and law found in such Spanish codes as the 
Lex Visigothorum (or Forum Ludiciorum), the Fuero Real, 
and Las Siete Partidas of Castile; the Usatges of Barce 
lona; the Costumbres of ‘Tortusa; and the many municipal 
fueros, 'The study of these must be prerequisite to an un- 
derstanding of the Recopilacion de las Leyes de Indias ot 


1680. These earlier codes were inspired largely by Visi- 
gothic customs, Augustinian conceptions of the state, and 
the Politics of Aristotle. In the political organization 


which resulted, Justice was “the norm and method of regu- 
lating civil society,” and it furnished the justification for 
the existence of the civil state. The idea that the state was 
an entity, “either abstract or concrete, to which people 
owed allegiance and which had rights over the people com 
posing it, never entered into the concept of Spanish legal 
thinking.” This, according to Miss Madden, was largely 
the character of Spanish political thinking from earliest 
times. 

The volume is divided into two parts: part one deals 
with principles of theory, and part two makes applica- 
tion and describes the administrative machinery of Medieval 
Spain. The whole work constitutes an interesting intro- 
duction to Spanish political history and to Hispanic- 
American political institutions. However, it is not always 
easy reading, and some persons may perhaps feel that the 
Catholic Church has been unduly praised as a medium for 
the preserving and transmitting of political thought. 

A. Curtis Witscus. 

George Washington University. 


A History of the Modern Church. By J. W. C. Wand. 
T. Y. Crowell Company, New York, 1930. x, 314 pp- 

Rome and the Papacy. By Gilbert Bagnani. T. Y. Crowell 
Company, New York, 1930. xv, 259 pp. 

The publishing house of Crowell has issued two new 
volumes in its series of important books on religion. The 
themes of the new volumes are well chosen, for at present 
we badly need scholarly treatments of the history of the 
modern Church and a history of the Roman papacy in 
moderate compass. Alike in format, the books vary widely 
in spirit, approach, and execution i 

The Dean of Oriel College is a thorough master of his 
theme, and all his pages clearly reflect a careful and 
thoughtful scholarship. He clearly recognizes that the 
Church is living in an evolving secular world, whose changes 
strongly influence the Church, herself an evolving religious 
organization. ‘The story of the modern Church is firmly 
related to its contemporary settings in succeeding cen 
turies. The chapters are short, full of detail that gives 
real substance to the text, and present a _ well-balanced 
account of the major theme. The twenty-three chapters 
are not strictly chronological, nor do they follow a single 
thread. Rather, they present the main movements in a 
roughly developed time series. It is welcome to see chap 
ters on the Eastern Church included, as well as one on 
American Christianity. The modern movements of reunion 
and missionary endeavor are appraised, and the concluding 
chapter deals with the desire of the Church to free herself 
from excessive interference on the part of the state. The 
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tone of the volume is restrained and impartial, while the 
style is pleasing, though by no means inspiring. While the 
reviewer might dissent from some views o1 the author; e. g., 
overemphasis on the Greek element in the Renaissance, he 
cannot but praise this successful attempt to compress a 
vast theme in so small a book. Both student and general 
reader may well thank the learned author for his usetul and 
instructive volume. 

It is hard to know what to say of Bagnani’s book on the 
Papacy. ‘The book is well written and as provocative as 
the publishers hint it may be. Glittering generalizations 
abound on almost every page. Much that seems plain and 
acceptable to the author is by no means so plain and ac- 
ceptable to the reviewer. “The City-State can exist only 
in conditions of comparative isolation, both physical and 
intellectual, and its cults can be accepted only so long as 
the inhabitants of the city consider all other peoples, na 
tions, and languages complete barbarians.” “feudalism... 
may indeed be considered an almost perfect social system.” 
Such quotations could be multiplied almost indefinitely. 
While a historian may legitimately use broad generaliza- 
tions to sum up or give structure to his theme, such biased, 
personal, and dogmatic statements cannot but reflect a 
propagandist attitude rather than a historical one. Indeed, 
one suspects that such sweeping statements are possible 
only because the author. has never studied the subject at 
first hand. ‘There is little or no factual background 
merely a series of general propositions, not by any means 
accurate, to cover the historical episodes related in his 
rather arbitrarily chosen chapters. Just what benefit is 
to be gained from reading a book like this it is difficult to 
say, unless one finds pleasure in conducting heated argu- 
ments with one’s self over statements that arouse ire. One 
might almost call these chapters imaginative essays on a 
series of themes connected with the development of the 
Papacy. Certainly the author could not have read and 
digested the authorities cited in a _ bibliography which 
abounds in brilliant works by distinguished historians. 

Invinc W. Raymonp. 

Columbia University. 


Thomas B. Reed: Parliamentarian. By William A. Robin 
son. Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 1930. 
423 pp. 


\ huge man, both lengthwise and sidewise, with rotund, 
rosy cheeks and a_ high-pitched said that a 
“statesman is a dead politician.” The man was Thomas B. 
Reed, whose death in 1902 admitted him to his own category 
of statesmanship, although he had voluntarily for several 
years ceased to be a live politician. For more than twenty 
years in the House of Representatives, he delighted his 
Republican and terrorized his Democratic 
enemies. If nothing was more terrible than the mockery 
of Voltaire, nothing was more terrifying to political sophists 
than the ridicule of Reed. “Czar” Reed, as he was dubbed, 
did not utter mere shallow wise-cracks; his wit and sarcasm 
penetrated the protective word covering of unsound aims, 
and unfortunately occasionally his sneers withered the 
healthy bloom of sound projects. 

Tom Reed is probably chiefly remembered as the man 
responsible for the reform of the House of Representatives, 
which in its methods of procedure after the Civil War be- 
came an American version of the “unreformed British 
Parliament.” As page after page of his biography relates 
the man’s epigrammatic comments, always humorous and 
often brilliant, one wonders if his chief contribution was 
not the restraining in the House of rash, silly, unwise, and 
time-wasting vocalism. The verbose orator, whose remark, 
“There he sits, dumb, mute, and silent,’ was punctuated by 
Reed’s drawling “And he ain’t saying a word, either”; 
probably trimmed the superfluous flourishes of his oratory 
thereafter. _In December, 1889, after a membership in the 
House of twelve vears, his sharp discerning thought and 
speech won him the office of Speaker of the House. In 
the face of spirited and often fierce opposition he intro 
duced urgently needed reforms in the procedure of the 
House. The parliamentary battle which occurred has been 
described by many talented historians, and never more 
effectually than by Professor Robinson. During Reed’s 


voice, once 


associates 





régime “the parliamentary fiction that a man present could 
truthfully declare himseif absent” was destroyed, along 
with various other obstructive tactics, which had enabled 
the minority to prevent the passage of legislation by the 
majority. Reed’s fondness for politics lessened after his 
unsuccessful bid for the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion in 1896, and in 1899 he retired to the practice of law 
in New York City. Before his death in 1902 he amassed 
a small fortune. 

Professor Robinson's careful and adequate research has 
been embodied in clear and pleasing prose. ‘The author 
describes rather than evaluates the life of Reed. He does 
not clutter the book with his own sprightly observations. 
None are needed. Reed’s wit sparkles in the profusely 
quoted remarks on almost every page. The result is that 
the personality of Reed outlines itself clearly against the 
chronological background of his life. The author’s self- 
effacement and method of handling his material reproduce 
the flow of a man’s life, and he is happily lacking in the 
tendency to depict a man as a sustained ethical judgment. 
As to the emphasis upon Reed’s political life, it seems 
the proper treatment of a figure, who, in his last tortured, 
delirious days, argued legal questions with his doctors, 
imagined himself as speaking on the floor of the House, 
and feverishly once more presided as Speaker. The book 
is generously and felicitously illustrated, and has a splendid 
format. 

Samue.t McKer, Jr. 

Columbia University. 


Church and State in Massachusetts from 1740 to 1833, By 
Jacob C. Meyer. Western Reserve University Press, 
Cleveland, 1930. ’ 

The Great Awakening in Virginia, 1740-1790. By Wesley 
M. Gewehr. Duke University Press, Durham, North 
Carolina, 1930. 

Through studies like these we can read the history of 
freedom. In America freedom beckoned to a _ fettered 
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world, but here too it sometimes faltered; and in the pages 
of these two books we read now of its halting steps and 
then of its triumphant march. 

A traditional inheritance of an established church fast- 
ened this institution on Massachusetts, and the Congrega- 
tionalists held this supremacy for two centuries. Ke- 
luctantly other faiths were permitted to live, but it was 
not until the middle of the eighteenth century that they 
were strong cnough to wage a fight for a free church which 
culminated successfully nearly one hundred years later. 
The Great Awakening rent asunder the Congregational- 
ists and strengthened the Baptists. Political exigencies 
forced England to side with the minority groups in Mas- 
sachusetts in an attempt to weaken the refractory province. 
The growth of the Methodists and the identification of the 
dissenting groups with Republicanism drew the line more 
sharpiy between them and the Congregationalists, who were 
identified with Federalism. Another split in the Congre- 
gationalist Church between liberal and conservative factions 
broke its declining strength, and in 1833 its privileged posi- 
tion was destroyed with the adoption of complete disestab- 
lishment. 

Meyer’s historical approach is almost exclusively re- 
ligious. Gewehr’s study is more sociological in scope. In 
Massachusetts the Episcopal Church was a minority group, 
struggling for more equitable recognition. In Virginia it 
was the established church, struggling to repress the growth 
of the minor Baptists and Methodists. As a result of the 
loosening of orthodox church ties that came on the morning 
of the Great Awakening the Episcopaleans waned, and the 
successful challenge to established institutions that came 
with the Revolution included churches as well. The Great 
Awakening spurred on more than a fight for religious 
equality; it released a flood of energy that spent itself in 
various educational and humanitarian enterprises. 

Both these books, I feel, do not take into consideration 
the growth of a secular spirit in the eighteenth century that 
promoted an indifference to religious questions. The sharp- 
ness was taken off the edge of these questions for a grow- 
ing number of people so that they seemed dull and unin- 
teresting. Perhaps also we tend to ascribe too much of 
the humanitarian activity of this century to the Great 
Awakening. Other forces operated to the same end, but 
it is true that this stirring of the torpid spirit effected more 
quickly those changes that seemed already fated. It is 
studies like these, even though dryly written, which show 
the flowering of a more generous American mind. 
Micwaet Kravs. 
College of the City of New York. 


The American Peace Crusade, 1815-1860. By Merle Eugene 
Curti, Associate Professor of History, Smith College. 
Duke University Press, Durham, 1929. 250 pp. 

In view of the persistent discussion of proposed roads to 
world-wide and perpetual peace during the last decade, this 
well-documented study of the organized peace movement 
in the United States possesses a peculiar timeliness. The 
author limits his discussion to the period from the close of 
the War of 1812 to the eve of the Civil War, but promises 
a later volume in which he hopes “to correlate it (the peace 
movement) with economic, social, and cultural forces work- 
ing towards internationalism, and to gauge the influence 
of pacifists and internationalists in breaking down the 
American tradition of isolation.” When this promise is 
redeemed, it will be interesting to see how far Professor 
Curti thinks the American people have travelled along the 
road of international mindedness and just how much in 
earnest they are about world peace. Though this first 
volume is limited to a fragment of the whole subject with 
which its author is necessarily concerned, it possesses a 
definite unity as a result of the judicious arrangement of 
material and the convincing presentation of the efforts of 
the various peace societies and their leaders. Whether the 
narrative deals with the Massachusetts Peace Society, the 
American Peace Society, the New England Non-Resistance 
Society, or the League of Universal Brotherhood, the in- 
fluential workers stand forth as something more than mere 


symbols of a cause. One comes to feel almost well ae- 
quainted with the bluff, robust, good-humored William 


Ladd, who abandoned a plan for the peaceful abolition of 
slavery to become an earnest apostle of world peace, or 
with Elihu Burritt, the “learned blacksmith,’ who dreamed 
at his work of a League of Universal Brotherhood, and 
then convinced men that it could be realized. Equally fa- 
miliar are the personalities of the conservative and suave 
Beckwith, the radical and contentious Garrison, the deter- 
mined and single-minded Wright, each striving in his own 
way to realize the ultimate objective of the cause. The 
work of their generations was preparatory, yet they ac- 
complished much that was of lasting value. ‘They solved 
difficult problems of organization and finance, established 
the machinery for publicity, contributed a body of brilliant 
arguments against war, enlisted international co-operation 
in their activities, and worked out practical plans looking 
toward the ultimate establishment of world peace. It was 
William Jay, the New York jurist, who first urged the 
inclusion in international treaties of stipulated arbitration 
clauses. William Ladd’s plans for a “congress of powers” 
and an international court are not far different from the 
proposals translated into reality at the Hague eighty years 
after the New Englander penned his Essay on a Congress 
of Nations. ‘These pioneers of international peace deserve 
the spirited and sympathetic account of their crusade which 
Professor Curti has written. 

Joun A. Krovr. 
Columbia University. 


Abraham Lincoln, His Path to the Presidency. 263 pp. 
Abraham Lincoln, The Year of His Presidency. 277 
pp. By Albert Shaw. Review of Reviews Corporation, 
New York, 1929. Set, $8.00. 

Every good American now owes a debt of gratitude to 
Dr. Albert Shaw, historian and Editor of the Review of 
Reviews, for his two volumes on Abraham Lincoln. These 
volumes are as important as they are different, and they 
are very different. For a quarter of a century Dr. Shaw 
has been collecting material for this work, which will ulti- 
mately be carried on through the Civil War to the death 
of the great Emancipator. Here one finds a collection of 
some five hundred contemporary cartoons and other illus- 
trations, some of which are so rare that they have hitherto 
been known only to a handful of collectors. Plus these 
amazingly frank pictorial masterpieces of subtlety and 
humor, there is Dr. Shaw’s vigorous, sometimes brilliant, 
biography. Here is the pre-war scene itself, drawn by the 
artists of Lincoln’s time, about the men and issues of his 
time, for the people of his time. Just as the political cari- 
catures of 1930 are an important expression of public feel- 
ing, so were those of Lincoln’s day a powerful weapon that 
could destroy a man or lift him to prominence. In fact, 
these early purveyors of public opinion carried more 
thought, their ridicule was more biting, their sarcasm more 
subtle, their applause more calculated. And such an array 
of distinguished statesmen: Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Jack- 
son, Greeley, Douglas, Jefferson Davis, and a host of others! 

After careful reading of these two volumes, Lincoln will 
no longer appear as a mystical character whe suddenly 
became great. Slowly he advanced, very slowly. “He be 
came a presidential possibility by virtue of a thirty-year 
period of testing and maturing, through experiences that 
lifted him to the rank of a well-seasoned statesman, as he 
turned his fiftieth year.” Then, in the second volume, Dr. 
Shaw plainly shows that “Lincoln, having climbed the long 
ascent to this field of presidential candidates, must go 
through the further process, with all its hazards and com- 
plications, that finally leaves all rivals behind, bringing 
him to the White House in a time of great emergency.” 
It is a great story; it is a moving tale that has appealed 
to millions of our countrymen in the last two generations, 
for in the last half century some 2,700 books and pamphlets 
have been written about Lincoln. 

Lincoln enjoyed public life, its hazards notwithstanding. 
He became a lawyer and interested himself in railroads, 
canals, and westward development in general. He never 


had much interest in money. His mind was political and 
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his chief interest in life was to be the representative of his 
fellow-citizens in public office. In the first of Dr. Shaw’s 
volumes there is drawn an excellent picture of the influences 
and experiences that shaped Lincoln’s career down to 1860. 
Presidential politics is the core of Dr. Shaw’s biographical 
sketch. 

No one can fail to appreciate the rich collection of 
cartoons, with their explanatory captions. These cartoons 
were, of course, familiar to Lincoln, and must have enter 
tained him and caused him to think about the various situa- 
tions. “I have hoped,” writes Dr. Shaw, in his preface, 
“that the use of these illustrations would not only awaken 
interest and afford entertainment, but that they would also 
help to give reality to the study of American history and 
politics, thus serving an educational purpose.” We suggest 
that every class in American history in the high schools 
and colleges should have copies of this work within easy 
reach of the students. 

With so many Lincoln biographies on the market, one 
wonders if anything new can be said about the Civil War 
President. Dr. Shaw has taken the old facts and given 
them new life. He has made available a collection of con- 
temporary cartoons—of the, utmost historical importance 
which have never before been seen by the reading public. 
He has used his imagination. Here is scholarship, color, 
enthusiasm, and vividness. 

Natruan G. GoopMan. 


Book Notes 


Simon de Montfort. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


By Charles Bémont. 
translated by EK. F. Jacob. Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1930. xxxix, 303 pp. $4.50. Forty-six years after 
its first publication in French as a doctoral thesis at the 
Sorbonne, this important study has reappeared in English, 
fortified by full comprehension of the intervening scholar- 
ship. M. Bémont has also had the good fortune to have 
as translator the scholar of this generation who has done 
most to clear up the complexities of the years 1258-1267, 
during which Simon played his most conspicuous part. The 
volume is, therefore, quite indispensable to the serious stu- 
dent of that second attempt to curb English monarchical 
despotism, which almost accidentally introduced represen- 
tative parliaments into the governmental machinery, 

This book belongs in the category of minute, detailed 
scholarship of the medieval English constitution, to which 
the pen of Maitland alone has proved capable of imparting 
charm along with authority. It is easy to understand the 
difficulties. The ground has been worked with almost un- 
paralleled devotion. Its sources, manuscript and otherwise, 
are often scattered and hardly accessible. Contributory 
scholarship has often been fragmentary, even when valuable. 
The scholar, then, who is qualified, as is M. Bémont, to 
aspire to a definitive work, is almost in honor bound to 
include immense amounts of data in his discourse and its 
footnotes to protect himself, to save effort to his scholarly 
readers, and to do justice to his predecessors. The result 
can hardly be described as easily readable, but that can 
be forgiven in so important a work. In it the student 
will find, backed by most impressive erudition, the story of 
a startling foreigner who married a king’s sister and, hav- 
ing become a leading power in the realm, set about so 
vigorously and skilfully to set constitutional limitations on 
the royal despotism, that in life he had the friendship of 
such men as Grosseteste and Adam Marsh, and in defeat 
and death rose in the esteem of the lowly to the rank of 
saint and martyr.—B. 


A new edition, 


One of the most interesting of the numerous recent 
studies relating to India and Indian life is that of Dr. Paul 
W. Paustian, entitled, Canal Irrigation in the Punjab 
(Columbia University Press, New York, 1930. 179 pp.). 
Taking the province of Punjab as his specific example, 
Dr. Paustian gives a detailed and scholarly account of one 
of the most tangible economic aspects of British-Indian 
relationships. After reviewing the gradual and remark- 
ably skilful unfolding of the British irrigation projects 
for the Punjab from 1849 to 1927, the author studies the 


relationship between rate of population increase and rate 
of available reclaimed land increase. He shows that the 
development of irrigation projects thus far has outstripped 
the population increase, but he believes this to be only a 
temporary circumstance, since ignorance and tradition will 
soon enough recreate the problem of population pressure. 
The continued use of primitive methods and tools on the 
restricted and relatively small holdings prevents the secur- 
ing of the full yield per acre from the irrigated land, 
and helps to keep the standard of living at a low point. 
Finally, Dr. Paustian shows that the irrigation schemes 
have been an undoubted financial success tor the govern- 
ment, although the peasants still must pay quite dearly 
for the irrigation services. Much of this tax money, how- 
ever, is returned to the natives in the form of other public 
developments, such as roads, public health, and education. 
Since the future economic progress of the province de- 
pends largely on the effective operation and administration 
of the complex canal network, the Punjab “has much to 
gain from a continued co-operation with the British in the 
economic development of its potential resources.” It would 
have been interesting had Dr. Paustian included a brief 
comparison of economic life and conditions in another 
province, where the British were less active in pushing 
irrigation projects. ‘The volume, however, is tremendously 
stimulating and should provide the impetus for a number 
of more detailed and exhaustive investigations of the indi- 
vidual phases of the subject.—L. 


The increasing interest of Americans in the international 
relations of the Pacific regions has made highly opportune 
the appearance of a volume such as Professor George H. 
Blakeslee’s The Pacifie Area (World Peace Foundation, 
Boston, 1929. 224, vi pp.). The book contains six concise 
and thorough chapters dealing with China’s relations with 
the powers as a whole from 1842 to 1929, China’s specific 
relations with the United States, Great Britain, Japan, and 
Soviet Russia; the story of Sino-Soviet-Japanese relations 
in Manchuria; Japan’s relations with Russia and the United 
States; the problems of the Australians, and the various 
agreements for preserving peace in the Pacific area, from 
the Washington ‘Conference to the Pact of Paris. About 
one-third the book is devoted to a handy appendix, con- 
taining documents relating to the subjects under considera- 
tion. The more important documents relate to the Kuomin- 
tang, Chinese treaty revision, the Nanking Incident of 1927, 
tariff autonomy, extraterritoriality, Japanese and Russian 
interests and activities in Manchuria, and the treaty agree- 
ments. “Giving only enough historical background to make 
existing conditions understandable, the volume,” says Dr. 
Blakeslee in his Introduction, “attempts to set forth the 
factors which are today most important in the relations of 
the leading countries: the treaties which bind them, their 
announced aims and policies, their agreements for common 
action, their conflicts of interest, and the issues remaining 
to be solved.” The book easily achieves the goal set for it 
by its distinguished author.—L. 


In an unusually well-documented volume of 420 pages 
on The First Moroccan Crisis, 1904-1906 (University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1930), Mr. Eugene N. Anderson 
has given a life-like portrayal of the type of diplomacy 
that “laid open the road to Armageddon.” Relying chiefly 
upon Die Grosse Politik, the British Documents on the 
Origins of the War, and the Livres jaunes dealing with 
Moroccan affairs from 1901-1906, Mr. Anderson has woven 
an interesting narrative ef the shaping up of the European 
alignments from 1898 to 1904, of the increasing rivalry 
between France and Germany, of which the Moroccan dis- 
pute was only one expressive phase, of the shifting tactics 
and policies of Russia and England, and of the soreness of 
the wound left by the Algeciras Conference of 1906. For 
a decade and a half the “Moroccan problem was the politi- 
cal barometer of Europe,” and it rose and fell with terrify- 
ing suddenness and rapidity. Although the story of the 
Moroccan pawn has been told many times before, in such 
works, for example, as Stuart’s French Foreign Policy and 


Tardieu’s Algeciras Conference, the appearance of nu- 
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merous hitherto undisclosed documents has made a fresh 
study essential. Mr. Anderson has summed up the story 
in highly estimable fashion.—L 


The Columbia University Press has just published 4 
Bibliography of English Literature and History (25 cents), 
prepared, with a syllabus for a co-ordinated course, by 
J. B. Brebner and Emery Neff. It should be of interest 
to teachers of English history and English literature be 
cause it represents the experience of the depaitmenis of 
English and History in Columbia College in their coliabora 
tive course, “Historical Bases of English Literature.” The 
pamphlet contains an introductory discussion of the nature 
of the course and the book recommendations, a topical and 
chronological list of monographs in history, and a critical 
list of monographs on English literature, partly topical 
and partly chronological. It concludes with a detailed 
syllabus suitable for the conduct of such a course where 
sections are small enough to permit the discussion method. 


In Economic Democracy, America’s Answer to Socialism 
ant Communism (The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1929, xxviii, 151 pp.), Robert S. Brookings, founder of the 
Brookings Institution in Washington, D. C., presents a 
series of articles in which he discusses co-operation versus 
competition, big business and the public, trade relations and 
agriculture, overproduction, socializing the soulless corpora 
tion, industrial management, and education for political 
leadership. Nearly all the articles have appeared elsewhere 
prior to the publication of the present volume. ‘They con 
tain considerable intellectual food, but the reader 
will scarcely agree that they contain all the medicine needed 
by our illy functioning capitalistic system. 


serious 


Students of social and intellectual history, as well as 
every lover of early American literature, will welcome Paul 
H. Musser’s James Nelson Barker, 1784-1858, With a Re 
print of His Comedy, Tears, and Smiles (University of 
Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1929. 230 pp.). Brought 
up a social and political democrat, Barker was a man of 
many talents. His ardent democracy made him a life-long 
altruist, a hater of control by the few, and a booster for 
those well down the social-economic ladder. Much of his 
time and energy were absorbed by politics and public 
office, yet he wrote some ten plays, as well as prologues, 
for fellow dramatists, history, biography, patriotic songs, 
controversial articles, orations, and miscellaneous prose. 
Those who read this scholarly biography will agree with 
Professor Musser that in public affairs, private life, literary 
production, and general traits Barker was the product of 
the finest forces of the early republic. 


Correspondence 


Evrror, Tue Hisroricat Ovur.ooKx: 

A venture of high significance and importance in inter 
national relations is being realized this coming February 
Latin-America has been, through the last years, of in 
creasing interest and concern. Are we in the United States 
going to be intelligent on questions of vital economic, edu- 
cational, and international import? The Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin-America, after a year’s study 
of this question, is now announcing the First Annual Ses- 
sion of the Seminar in the Caribbean. 

The members of the Seminar will sail from New York 
on the S. S. “Caledonia,” February 14, 1931. Visits will 
be made to San Juan, Puerto Rico; Santo Domingo; Colon, 
Canal Zone; Kingston, Jamaica; Port-au-Prince, Haiti; and 
Havana, Cuba. They will return to New York on March 
4th. 

We have enlisted a group of able lecturers and leaders 
of round-table discussions—Dr. Ernest Gruening, Dr. F. C. 
Lindeman, Dr. Leland Jenks, Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, Mr. 
Charles Thomson, and Mr. Carleton Beals. Distinguished 
Latin-Americans, as Dr. Fernando Ortiz of Cuba and Dr. 
Moises expected to participate in 


some of the 


Saenz of Mexico, are 


sessions. 


Seminar programs are being arranged in San Juan, Santo 
Domingo, Port-au-Prince, and Cuba. There will be con- 
ferences with the leaders of the countries visited, and visits 
to educational institutions, social work agencies, etc. 

The Seminar in the Caribbean is being established by the 
committee, which has held the Seminar in Mexico annually 
since 1926. Over four hundred men and women have par 
ticipated in the sessions in Mexico. 

Applications for membership and requests for 
information should be addressed to Hubert C. 
The Committee on Cultural with Latin 
112 Kast 


York City. 


further 
Herring, 
Relations America, 
Nineteenth Street, New 





Hlisrorical 


like 


Eprror, ‘Tit 


I should 


On TLOOK: 


to know of a good book or literature on 


“Home Room Activities in the Junior High School” (in 
cluding the tenth grade). Can you furnish such informa 
tion? R. M. I 
Worcester, Pa. 
Answer: A. S. Barnes and Co., of New York, publish a 


series of volumes called the “Extra-Curricular library.” 
in which are several volumes on home room activities, deal 
ing with such topics as “Home Room Organization and 
Activities,” “School Club Practices,’ “Home Room Proj 
ects,” and “The Organization and Administration of Extra 
Curricular Activities.” 


Books on History and Government 
Published in the United States from 
Sept. 27, to Oct. 25, 1930 


Listep By Cuartes A. Covutoms, Pu.D 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Bogart, Ernest L. Economic history of the American peo- 


ple. N. Y.: Longmans. 809 pp. $3.50 
Brewer, William H. Up and down California in 1860-64. 
New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 631 pp. $6.00, 
Buck, Franklin A. A Yankee trader in the Gold Rush. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
Chapman, Henry S. 


$3.50 


302 pp- 


The story of the American colonies. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 238 pp. (2 p. bibl). 92 
cents. : 

Condict, Jemima. Jemima Condict [diary; Essex Co., 
N. J.; Revolutionary War]. Newark, N. J.: Carteret 
Book Club. 73 pp. $7.50. 


Eddy, George S. A work-book of the printing house of 


Benjamin Franklin and David Hall, 1759-1766. N. Y.: 
N. Y. Public Library. 17 pp. 

Geoffrey, Theodate. Suckanesset [history of Falmouth, 
Mass.]. Falmouth, Mass.: Dorothy G. Wayman 168 


pp. $2.50. 
Green, Fletcher M. Constitutional development in the 
South Atlantic States, 1776-1860. Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
Univ. of N. C. Press. 342 pp. (20 p. bibl. ) 


&3.00. 


Haeberlin, H., and Gunther, Erna. The Indians of Puget 
Sound. Seattle: Univ. of Wash. Press. 83 pp. (2 p. 
bibl.). $1.00, 


Hulbert, Archer B. Soil; its influence on the history of 
the United States, with special reference to migration 


[ete.]. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 237 pp. $2.50. 
Johnson, Green G. Social history of the Sea _ Islands 

|Georgia and South Carolina]. Chapel Hill, N. C.: 

Univ. of N. C. Press. 245 pp. (12 p. bibl.). $3.00. 


Johnson, Willis F. The national flag; a history Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin. 123 pp. $2.00. 


Laughlin, Sceva B. Missouri politics during the Civil War. 


Salem, Ore.: Author, 1705 State Street. 122 pp. (4 p. 
bibl.). $1.00. 

MeClintock, Walter The tragedy of the Blackfoot Los 
Angeles: Southwest Museum. 53 pp. 

McFee, Inez N. C. Famous events in American history 


{for children]. N. Y.: Crowell, 308 pp. 2.00, 
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Aids for Pupils and Teachers 





FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Workbook for Problems of American 


Democracy 
By R. R. Ammarell. Contains: Analysis of 
seventeen topics ; reading reterences; suggestive 
questions; statistical tables, charts, and graph 
paper, Price, 50 cents, 


Summary of Current International Events 


By G. B. MacColl. Contains: Logical analy- 
sis under topical headings of recent events, with 
reading references. Price, 25 cents. 


American Political Parties and Presi- 
dential Elections 
By J. Ff. Prufer and S, J. Folmsbee. Contains 
Chart of political parties; electoral and popular 
votes of each state in each election. 
Price, 20 cents. 


Handbooks of Citizenship 
By R. W. Kelsey. Five handbooks now ready: 
1. Prohibition; 2. Farm Relief; 3. The Tariff: 
4. Internationalism; 5. Political Parties 
Price, 25 cents each 


FOR COLLEGE AND ADVANCED 
HIGH SCHOOL USE 


Outline of Hispanic American History 
By A. C. Wilgus Price, 75 cents. 


Statistical Tables Relating to the Eco- 
nomic Growth of the U. S. 
By F. J. Guetter. Enlarged edition. 
Reduc ed pric c. 50 cents 


Syllabus on Economic History of 
American Agriculture 


By L. B. Schmidt. Price, $1.50. 





FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Illustrated Workbooks for the Grades and 
Junior High Schools 

By C. A. Coulomb. Two books now ready: 

Book One, U. S. History to 1829; Book Two, 

U. S. History Since 1829, Price, 44 cents. 


The Civics of Society 

By J. M. Gathany. Contains: Informational 
outline of Community Civics, Governmental 
Civics, Economic Civics, and Vocational Civics ; 

projects, sample lessons, and book lists. 
Price, 45 cents. 

Historical Fiction and Other Reading 
References for History Classes 
in Junior and Senior High 


Schools 


By H. Logasa. Enlarged edition. Price, $1.00. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


No. 2. Classified Catalogue of Textbooks 
in the Social Studies for Elementary 
and Secondary Schools 
By A. Redman. Price, 50 cents. 
No. 3. Tests in the Social Studies 
By A. N. Gibbons. Price, $1.00. 


No. 4. The Reading Program in the 
Social Studies 


By W. G. Kimmel. Price, $1.00. 


No. 5. Bibliography of American 
Biography 
For secondary schools. By F. H. and H. E. 
Wilson. Price, 75 cents. 





McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


1021 FILBERT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


a 
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Morison, Samuel E., and Commager, H. S. 
the American Republic. N. Y.: 
963 pp. (54 p. bibl.). $6.00. 

Newton, Ephraim H. The history of the town of Marl- 
borough, Vermont. Rutland, Vt.: Tuttle Co. 341 pp. 
$6.00, 

Player, Cyril A. The barons of the Virginia rivers. De- 
troit: Detroit News, 615 Lafayette Blvd. 124 pp- 
Rugg, H., and Mendenhall, J. E. Pupils’ work book to 
accompany a history of American civilization. Boston: 

Ginn & Co. 73 40 cents. 

Woodburn, J. A., and Moran, T. F. Beginner's history of 
the United States, revised edition. N. Y.: Longmans. 
511 pp. $1.20. 


The growth of 
Oxford Univ. Press. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


Agard, Walter R. The glory that was Greece. Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: Scholastic Pub. Co. 38 pp. 35 cents. 

Benjamin, Harold. Man, the problem-solver 
human progress]. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
$3.50. 


[story of 
463 pp. 


Foakes-Jackson, Frederick J. Josephus and the Jews. 
N. Y.: Richard R. Smith. 315 pp. $3.00. 

Murray, Margaret A. Egyptian sculpture. N. Y.: Serib 
ner, 233 pp. $5.00. 

Torrey, Charles C, Pseudo-Ezekiel and the original 
prophecy. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 119 pp. 
$2.00, 


Van Buren, E. Douglas. Clay figurines of Babylonia and 
Assyria. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 424 pp. $6.00. 
ENGLISH HISTORY 
Bushnell, Nelson S. The historical background of English 
literature. N. Y.: Holt. 369 pp. (3 p. bibl.). $2.00. 


Davis, W. S. Life in Elizabethan days. N. Y.: Harper. 
388 pp. $3.50. 
Palmer, R. Liddesdale. English monasteries in the Mid 


dle Ages. N. Y.: 
bibl.). $8.00, 


Richard R. Smith. 247 pp. (3 p. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Dugdale, E. 'T. S., editor. German diplomatic documents, 
1870-1914. Vol. III. The growing antagonism, 1898- 
1910. N. Y.: Harper. 463 pp. $7.50. 

Chapman, Henry S. Stories of our European forefathers. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 198 pp. (2 p. bibl.). 84 
cents. 


Feis, Herbert. Europe the world’s banker, 1870-1914. New 


Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 492 pp. $5.00. 

Laffan, Robert G. D., editor. Select documents of Euro 
pean history, 800-1492, N. Y.: Holt. 220 pp. (2 p. 
bibl.). $1.75. 

Mason, Edward S. The Paris Commune. N. Y.: Macmil 
lan. 400 pp. $5.00. 


Nowak, Karl F. Kaiser and Chancellor [first two years 
of the reign of Kaiser Wilhelm II]. N. Y.: Macmillan. 
304 pp- $3.50. 

Scott, J. F., and Baltzly, A., compilers. 
ropean history since 1814. N. Y.: F. 
$3.50. 

Shelvocke, Capt. George. 
world [1726]. N. Y.: Cape & Smith. 


Readings in Eu 
S. Crofts. 714 pp. 


\ privateer’s voyage around the 
285 pp. $1.00. 


AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Secret service. N. Y.: 


THE WORLD WAR 


Ashton, Maj. Gen. George G. Cos 
mopolitan. 359 pp. $4.00, 

Iucas, Emma. Die Wahrung der Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika wiihrend des Weltkrieges. N. Y.: G. E. 
Stechert. I41 pp. $2.00. 


Polner, Tikhon J., and others. Russian local government 
during the war and the Union of Zemstvos. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 332 pp. (2 p. bibl.). $3.25. 


Colossal blunders of the war. N. Y.: 
$2.50. 


Woods, William S. 
Macmillan. 282 pp. 

MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

The Black Death; a study of the 14th 

N. Y.: Cape and Smith. 120 pp. 60 


Coulton, George G. 
century plague. 
cents, 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Logasa, Hannah, compiler. Historical fiction and other 

reading references for history classes in junior and 

senior high schools. Phila.: McKinley Pub. Co. 131 
pp. 31.00, . 

Peffer, Nathaniel. China; the collapse of a civilization. 
N. Y.: John Day. 314 pp. $3.50, 
Saunders, Kenneth J. Buddhism. N. ¥ 
125 pp. (3 p. bibl.). 60 cents, 
Seligman, E. R. A., and Johnson, A. S., editors. 

pedia of the Social Science; vol. 2, Alliance 


: Cape & Smith. 


Encyclo- 
Brigan- 


dage. N. Y.: Macmillan. 722 pp. $7.50. 
Shiroski, Naser, and others. Population. Chicago: Univ. 
of Chic. Press. 312 pp. $3.00. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Brion, Marcel. Alavic the Goth. N. Y.: McBride. 259 pp. 


$3.50, 
Balfour, Arthur James. 
biography, 1848-1886, 
yp. $3.50, 
Bechdolt, Frederick R. 
phy}. N. Y.: 
Loth, David G. 
of England]. 
S400, 
Gandhi, 


Retrospect, an unfinished auto- 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 251 


West 


$2.00. 


Giants of the old 

Century Co. 245 pp. 

Royal Charles, ruler and rake [Charles II 
N. Y.: Brentano’s. 343 pp. (4 p. bibl.). 


| biogra . 


Mohandas Karamchand, Mahatma Gandhi, his 


own story. N. Y.: Macmillan. 372 pp. (2 p. bibl.). 
£3.00. 

Mallet, Charles E. Mr. Lloyd George; a study. N. Y.: 
Dutton. 313 pp. 3.50. 

Keed, Louis S. The labor philosophy of Samuel Gompers. 
N. Y.: Columbia Univ. Press. 190 pp. (4 p. bibl.). 
$3.00, 

Hapgood, Norman. The changing years. N. Y.: Farrar 


and Rinehart. 331 pp. $4.00. 
Wade, Mary H. B. The boy who loved freedom |'Thomas 
Jefferson]. N. Y.: Appleton. 241 pp. $1.75. 
Holmes, Mabel D. Joan of Arc. Phila.: Winston. 
$2.50. 
Weigall, Arthur E. P. B. Nero, the singing emperor of 
Rome. N. Y.: Putnam. 432 pp. (10 p. bibl.). $5.00. 
lyfe, Henry H. Northcliffe, an intimate biography. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 366 pp. $4.00. 
Paul Revere. N. Y.: 


a1S pp 


Taylor, Emerson. Dodd, Mead. 246 


pp. $3.00. 


Russell, Charles E. Haym Solomon and the Revolution. 
N. Y.: Cosmopolitan. 332 pp. $3.50, 

Thomason, John W., Jr. Jeb Stuart. N. ¥ Scribner. 
526 pp. $5.00, 


Stevens, Louis. Here comes Pancho Villa. N. Y.: Stokes. 
309 pp. $2.50. 
i’ rothingham, Thomas G. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 


Washington, Commander-in-chief. 
414 pp. $5.00. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Fairlie, J. A., and Kneier, C. M. County government and 
administration. N. Y.: Century Co. 598 pp. (27 p. 
bibl.). $4.00. 

Forman, Samuel FE. Government in Ohio. N. Y.: 
Co, 60 pp. 35 cents. 


Century 


lrankfurter, Felix. The public and its government. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 170 pp. $2.00. 

Green, Harry J. A study of the legislature of the State 
of Maryland....sessions of 1927 and 1929. Balto.: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 110 pp. 

Hattersley, Alan F. A short history of democracy. N. Y.: 
Macmillan, 282 pp. 2.50, 

Laski, Harold. Liberty in the modern state my was 
Harper. 295 pp. $3.00, 

Mallory, Walter H. Political hand-book of the World, 
1930. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 198 pp. $2.50. 

Pierce, Bessie I.. Civic attitudes in American school text 
books. Chicago: Univ. of Chic. Press. 313 pp. (25 p. 
bibl.). $3.00. 


Nations. 


League of 


£6.00 


Wright, Quincy. Mandates under the 
Chicago: Univ. of Chic. 726 pp. 


Press. 
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Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 


ComPitep By Leo F. Srocx, Pu.D. 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Forgeries That Have Made History. P. W. Wilson (Cur- 
rent History, November). 

Some Recent Works on the Teaching of History. J. A. 
White (History, October). 

The Outlook of Greek Culture upon Judaism. 

zog (Hibbert Journal, October). 

Maritime Powers in the Eighteenth Century. Sir 

Richard Lodge (History, October). 

The Wooden Horse. W. F. J. Knight (Classical Philology, 
October). 

Thucydides. C. W. Stanley (//ibbert Journal, October). 

The French Revolution and the Russian. Emil 

(Nineteenth Century, October). 

Views of Palmerston and 

Question in 1834 F. S., 

October). 

The Emperor Frederick II and the Sicilian Church. H. J. 
Pybus (Cambridge Historical Journal, October). 

The Religious Situation in Germany. Heinrich Frick (Re 
view of the Churches, October). 

A Dutch Pepys at the Wars of William of Orange. 
gery Lane (Contemporary Review, October). 
of Constantine Huygens. 

Russia, Prussia, and Great Britain, 1679-1681. Sir Richard 
Lodge (English Ilistorical Review, October). 

Republican China’s Achievements. C. K. 
History, November). 

The Bolivar Centenary. J. F 
terly, October). 

Fragments of Onitsha History. B. 
Negro History, October). 


Isaac Her- 


The 


Ludwig 
The Metternich on the Eastern 
Rodkey (English Historical 


Review, 


Mar 
Journal 


Young (Current 
. Rippy (South Atlantic Quar 


N. Azikiwe (Journal of 


BRITISH EMPIRE 

History and Place Names. F. M. Powicke (History, Oc 
tober). 

Modern Governments in Graphic Form. E, D. Graper and 
J. C. Charlesworth (Scholastica, November). Il. The 
government of Great Britain. 

The Legal Aspect of the English Penal Laws, C. E. Martin 
(Records of the American Catholic Historical Society, 
June). 

The Church and Religion in the Age of Shakespeare. Claude 
Jenkins (History, October). 

Elections and Electioneering, 1679-81. Mrs. Eric George 
(English Historical Review, October). 

The Borough Community in England. James Tait (Eng- 
lish Historical Review, October). 

The Customary Poor Law of Three Cambridgeshire Manors. 

Florence M. Page (Cambridge Historical Journal, Oc- 

tober). 

Earl Marischal. J. R. N. 

October). 

Arthur James Balfour: a Political and Personal Sketch. 
Mrs. Edgar Dugdal (Blackwood’s, October). 

Northern Ireland’s First Ten Years. A. W. M. Kerr (Cur- 
rent History, November). 

Joseph Howe and the Anti-Confederation League. 
Patterson (Dalhousie Review, October). 

Some Loyalists of Prince Edward Island. 
(Dathousie Review, October). 

Constitutional Relations in Australia: Commonwealth and 
States. W. A. Holman (Law Quarterly Review, Oc- 
tober). 


The Macphail (Blackwood’s, 


George 


Ada Macleod 


GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

Pre-War Diplomacy and the European Press, 
(Current History, November). 

Liman von Sanders and Sir Ian Hamilton: a Study of the 


Gallipoli Campaign. H. A. De Weerd (Jnfantry Jour- 
nal, November ) 


S. B. Fay 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 

Impeachments and Politics. R.S. Rankin (South Atlantic 
Quarterly, October). 

Historical Collections in New Orleans. J. S. Kendall 
(North Carolina Historical Review, October). 

The Rise and Decline of Orthodox ‘Tariff Propaganda. 
W. J. Eiteman (Quarterly Journal of Economics, No- 
vember). 

Art in the Early South. Mary H. Flournoy (South Atlantic 
Quarterly, October). 

Documentary History of the Rio Grande Pueblos, New 
Mexico, III. A. F. Bandelier (New Mexico Historical 
Review, October). 

Galvzstown, a Spanish Settlement of Colonial Louisiana. 


V. M. Secramuzza (Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 
October). 
Early Theatre in the Spanish Borderlands. Winifred 


Johnston (Mid-America, October). 

The Narratives of the Indian Captives. J. A. 
(Education, October). 

The Supply Service of the New Mexican Missions in the 
Seventeenth Century, III. F. V. Scholes (New Mewico 
Historical Review, October). 

A New Library of American Revolutionary Records. R. G. 
Adams (Current History, November). 

The Seacoast in North Carolina History, 1763-1789. C, C, 
Crittenden (North Historical Review, Oc- 
tober). 

Colonel John Francis Hamtramck. G. 
Magazine of History, September). 

Opening the Santa Fe Trail. I. J. 
torical Review, October). 

The Formation of the Missouri Company. A. P. 
(Missouri Historical Review, October). 

Influence of the Gold Camps on the Economic Develop- 
ment of Western Montana. S. J. Coon (Journal of 
Political Economy, October). 

Notes on Commercial Relations between New Orleans and 
Texan Ports, 1838-1839. J. E. Winston (Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, July-October). 

Amos Lane, Advocate of Western Democracy. W. H. 
Stephenson (/ndiana Magazine of History, September). 

The North Carolina Black Code. J. B. Browning (Journal 
of Negro History, October). 

Louisiana Politics, 1845-1861 (concluded). J. 
(Louisiana Historical Quarterly, October). 

The Supreme Court of the Confederate States: Why Was 
One Never Organized? Annie V. Mann (Confederate 
Veteran, November). 

Lincoln’s Pioneer Father. L. A. Warren (New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, October). 

Lincoln’s Task and Wilson’s. J. G. Randall (South Atlantic 
Quarterly, October). 

Georges Clemenceau: Chronicler of American Politics. 
H. J. Pearce (South Atlantic Quarterly, October). 

An American Consul Joins the Papal Zouaves. L. F. 
Stock (Catholic World, November). Edwin Cushman, 
consul at Rome. 

The History of Woman Suffrage in Missouri, 1867-1901. 
Monia C. Morris (Missouri Historical Review, Oc- 
tober). 

Public Opinion and the Inflation Movement in Missouri, 
1875-1879, IV. J. A. Leach (Missouri Historical Re- 
view, October). 

Activities of the North Carolina Farmers’ Union. C, P. 
Loomis (North Carolina Historical Review, October). 

Warren G. Harding: a Revised Estimate. P. W. Slosson 
(Current History, November). 

The Tariff Act of 1930. F. W. Taussig (Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, November). 

Education in Haiti. R. W. Logan (Journal of Negro His- 
tory, October). 


Russell 


Carolina 
B. Catlin (Jndiana 


Cox (Missouri His- 


Nasatir 


K. Greer 
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Homer, in his Iliad, sang of the Achaeans who invaded Greece about 1500 
B. C. and extended their influence along the coasts of Asia Minor and even to 
Phoenicia. Yet it was not until results of comparatively recent excavations 
and research became known, that much light was thrown on this interesting 
period of history. 


The new Denoyer-Geppert Map B4, Achaean World, illustrated, published 
this year, is already recognized as the only map available for a comprehensive 
and recent study of this time—another testimonial to the fresh and up-to-date 
content of Denoyer-Geppert History Maps. 


46 cAdditional Maps for the Social Sciences in this Celebrated Series 


Bil Ancient World 

B2 Ancient Orient and Palestine 

B3 Oriental Empires 

B4 The Achaean World 

BS Ancient Greece 

B6 Greek and Phoenician 
Colonies and Commerce 


18 Industrial England 

19 Modern Italy and Central 
Holy Roman Empire Europe 

+ Crusades H20 Growth of Prussia and 
Saxon and Norman England Modern Germany 

16 England and France H21 The Balkans 

Europe, 1360 22 World, 1914 
$7 Boeotia and Attica Medieval Commerce Europe, 1914 


H1 Barbarian Migrations H 
H ( H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H H 
H8 H23 
B8 Athens H9 Charles V., 1519 H24 Economic Europe 
H H 
H H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 


harlemagne 


B9 Sequence Map of Greece 0 The Reformation 5 Peoples of Europe 

B10 Alexander’s Empire 1 Tudor and Stuart England 26 Northern France and the 
Bll Ancient Italy 2 Europe, 1648 Rhine 

B12 Roman Power in Italy 3 Europe, 1740 H27 Europe, 1928 

B13 Rome 4 Discoveries and Colonization H28 Central Europe, 1918-22 
B14 Conquest of Mediterranean 5 Napoleon H30 League of Nations 

B15 Caesar’s Gaul ¢ H32 The Modern World 


» Europe, 1815 
B16 Roman Empire 


A FAMOUS 
FAMILY.... 


Also 48 maps by Hart and Bolton for American History, Government, Civics, and 
Problems of Democracy. The D-G Series affords, thru selection from this wonderful 


array, most effective material for any course taught. 


Mail this coupon for full information regarding these maps 














5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Denoyer-Geppert Company H123 Makers of the Breasted-Huth-Harding 
Hart-Bolton-Matteson New History Maps 


Gentlemen: Please send me Catalog No. 7 showing several of the Breasted-Hart-Harding maps 
in color. 
Also details on 
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